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7. night I sat up very late in a Blue Ridge cabin telling a 
mountain boy all about that fabulous, faraway New York. 
After getting answers to all his questions about the milling 
millions, he came up with this conclusion: “I reckon if all them 
folks ever tore out after a feller, they'd shore catch him.” 

When you think about “all them folks” in our fair state, it’s 
something of a shock to realize that less than a thousand belong 
to our folklore society. Note that this issue has a “‘tear-out” blank 
for new members. Every one of us knows at least one prospect 
who should be sharing this folklore fellowship. Tear out after 
him—you’ll shore catch him. 

Have you ever longed to get with a bunch of folklore and 
history people who like to swap songs, talk, stories, theories, and 
friendship—without worrying when the session is going to break 
up? That’s just what happens at Cooperstown at the Seminars on 
American Culture. Our society plays a big part in these doings. 
July 6-12 is the week. If you go, you'll be glad. 

One more commercial, please. Plans for our annual meeting, 
at Ticonderoga, are going great guns. President Leon Dean of the 
Green Mountain Folklore Society is working with us for a big day 
of Champlain Valley folklore. The date is Saturday, August 16. 
Watch for details from N.Y.S,H.A. 

Sorry to use my page for a pitch, but business is business—and 
it’s your business! 

F, M. W. 


F you cannot leave home for a summer holiday, this issue will 

help you to travel. For example, Mr. Bock’s article takes you to 
the North Country to meet amiable eccentrics who belong in any 
album of American folk heroes. By the way, are you acquainted 
with the pictures and articles published in North Country Life? 
That delightful little “magazine of northern New York,” pub- 
lished by G. Glyndon Cole at Ogdensburg, has a department of 
folklore in each issue, well edited by a former contributor to the 
NYFQ named Rowena Peterson. Miss Paige takes us to the Isles 
of Shoals, which belong to two states that are favorites with 
Yorkers. 

So many excellent articles reach my desk that even after they 
have been accepted, there is often a delay in publication. For 
example, Miss Smith’s funny Dutch story was actually set up in 
type long ago; in April, 1952, she published the same tale in the 
admirable booklet which she and a cousin edited for the ter- 
centenary of Kingston. (Price one dollar; sold by Kingston’s 
300th Anniversary, Inc., Chamber of Commerce Building, King- 
ston, N. Y.) I am envious when I see all the handsome illustra- 
tions in this notable publication. 

Because the Reverend Wheaton Webb was one of our first 
contributors, I am specially happy to have another article by 
this author, though since he wrote this “new” article for us he 
has moved from Worcester in Otsego County to Hamilton, Ohio. 
Another favorite author, Miss Cutting, contributes a new article 
which has been standing in print until we could afford to resume 
“Folklore in the Schools.” 

In the Spring issue Miss Wu’s delightful little story brought 








me inquiries whether Chinese monkeys do not have tails. She 
assures me that in the province of Kiangsu on the Yangtse River 
in China there are monkeys without tails as well as monkeys with 
rudimentary tails. Probably we should have published an 
explanatory note to this effect. My face is redder over a hastily 
added note for the “Pinkster Ode” in the same issue, a note in 
which “the author’ (dead these hundred years probably) thanks 
Mr. Tolman of the State Library. It was the Editor who wanted 
to express his gratitude. 

In the Autumn issue we shall publish part of the material 
from Steuben County which was awarded a prize in September, 
1951, offered for the best collection of New York State lore made 
by a student in any of the State’s colleges or universities. The 
collector is Doret Meeker, our first contributor from Keuka 
College. 

H. W. T. 


BIRTHMARKED DESTINY 


By WHEATON P. WEBB 


N COMMON with all well-trained midwives of our earlier 

period, people up and down Schenevus Valley used to hold 

the theory that if a woman were expecting a child and were 
suddenly frightened and touched herself, her child would bear 
through life a scar in the corresponding place. 

“If a woman thinks of her condition when she’s scared, then 
the baby won’t be marked,” Aunt Mattie Scoville! informed me 
solemnly, “but if she forgets her condition—i?’s too bad.” 

“Did you ever know a woman,” I asked in some alarm, “who 
forgot?” 

It appeared from what followed that Aunt Mattie, who was 
the best midwife our valley ever boasted, had stored up enough 
facts and figures to blast the reputations of half our local gentry, 
had she cared to. 

‘Myrtle Tidbeck’s face was always flushed a deep red—and 
do you know why?” Aunt Mattie asked mysteriously. 

I had to admit I didn’t. 

“Well,” the old lady said, warming to her subject, “her mother 
got mighty angry once, and looked up sudden and saw her face, 
red as a beet, in the mirror; and that’s how Myrtle come to be 
born three weeks later with a red face. She never outgrew it. 

“Mrs. Herbert Hanson—her name was Julia Cummings when 
she was a girl here in the valley—got so mad once, she couldn’t 
do her hair up in a psyche, which was a kind of figure-of-eight 
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knot hair-do that was popular a long time back. Her child was 
born with a psyche-shaped lump right on top of his head—he’s the 
famous surgeon, Amos Hanson, in Washington, now. 

“There are a number of people in high society here,” Aunt 
Mattie went on placidly, “who have got some marks hid on ’em 
that would bring em down a peg, if it was known. There’s Kate 
Birch who has a rat on her leg,” she added in a whisper. “And 
there’s ever so many who have marks like raw beefsteak, because 
their mother was hungry for it, and couldn’t get it, and touched 
herself when she wasn’t thinkin’. 

“You've heard of Hank Tilton of Ballston Spa who was born 
cross-eyed? His father killed a hedgehog out by the woodshed 
one day—left it on the ground, for dead. Pretty soon his wife 
come out, and when she drew near, the hedgehog raised up and 
stared at her out of his crossed eyes. She put her hand over her 
eyes to shut out the sight of the beast, and when young Hank 
was born a month later, he was cross-eyed, and the doctor told 
me his mother had marked him after the hedgehog. 

“Then there was a man owned a store up Decatur way. He 
had a bunch of grapes growed on his nose, and they’d turn 
purple in September when grapes get ripe. You see, his mother 
had wanted grapes the worst way, and one of the quickest ways 
to mark a child is to want something you can’t get.” 

Aunt Mattie’s obstetrical wisdom seemed to be confirmed by 
a kind-hearted Gothicville woman who told me that when she 
was a young married woman three months along with child, she 
was working in the kitchen of a summer boarding house at 
Stamford. 

“One day my husband came into the kitchen,” she said, “and 
he brought an envelope full of strawberries. I was up to my 
elbows in dishwater, and I says to Morrell—that’s my husband— 
“You hull a berry and put it in my mouth.’ 
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“Morrell says, ‘If you won’t hull it yourself, you sha’n't 
have it.’ 

“Another young woman was there, and she says, ‘I bet Morrell 
‘ud hull it for me!’ 

“And Morell done it. He took a big double berry out of the 
envelope—it had bright yellow seeds; I can see ‘em yet—and he 
put the berry in her mouth. I was so mad, I put my hand on my 
hip, and when my girl was born, she had a big double strawberry 
on her hip, and in season, yellow seeds show up in it. 

“There’s any number of children,” Aunt Mattie continued, 
“who've been marked after hops. Their mothers would be picking 
hops, and a box-tender would accidentally strike ’em lowering a 
lug pole. One time Aaron Hayes tapped his wife on the shoulder 
that way, and three months later when her child, Susiebelle, was 
born, she had a mark on her shoulder the shape of a hop, and 
every autumn when hops get ripe, it turns gold. I tell you, it 
don’t take but a little! 

“One of the most unhappy cases was Norm Bennett's wife. 
She used to stand in front of Charley Loring’s hardware store. 
There was a little figger in an advertisement in the window—a 
gnome that kept waggling its head back and forth, and twisting 
its eyes in the opposite direction. Hattie Bennett ‘ud stand in 
front of it, half'an hour at a time~she seemed possessed to see 
that gnome roll its eyes. We told her what ’ud come of it, but it 
didn’t do no good. Her child was born waggling its head and 
rolling its eyes, and it kept on waggling for twenty years. 

“But the worst case you ever did hear about was Cal Tupping’s 
daughter Carrie who lived in Hensonville fifty years ago. When 
her mother was a young woman expecting a child, she decided 
to go to a snake-charmer’s show that was passing through the 
Catskills. 

“Her brother, who was a doctor, was pretty stern with her 
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and advised her not to go. That doctor was a smart fellow till he 
went into politics and took to drink. He told her solemnly three 
times, ‘If you go to the snake-charmer, you'll be sorry.’ But she 
was a headstrong young woman, and there wasn’t any staying her. 

“When her child was born, she resembled a snake. Her gait 
was a kind of slitherin’ wiggle, like a snake standin’ up crawlin’. 
She couldn’t eat anything but bread and milk. She never 
developed any shape—no hips, no breasts, no shoulders, no nothin’ 
—just straight up and down. When she was angry, she'd dart her 
tongue out at you just like a snake. I’ve heard people say they 
couldn’t stand her stare. She had piercing, beady eyes, and she'd 
hiss at anything she didn’t like. In the summertime they kept her 
in a wire cage on the back porch. When she wanted something, 
she’d hiss, and make a peculiar grunting noise. They never let 
anybody in to see her. 

“I see her just once through a crack in the door when I visited 
the house. She wore a loose gown that clung to her in a slinky 
way, and I’ve always wondered if her body had scales. She had a 
dark complexion, and that was queer, too, because her mother 
and father were both blondes. The snake-girl’s hair was long and 
straight and black. She had a long peak-ed nose, and her face 
wasn’t bigger than a baby’s. She died when she was twenty-three, 
but the thing that always stuck in my crop was the way the girl 
would keep twining her legs around the chair—same way a 
snake’s tail is always coiling and uncoiling. Her mother was such 
a nice milliner, and it was a shame she ever went to the snake- 
charmer’s. You don’t want to take your wife to no snake-charmer’s 
if she’s expecting a baby.” 

I fervently vowed to see to that! 

Aunt Mattie was silent for a moment. “There’s only one sure 
way to get rid of a birthmark,” she said. “Take a dead man’s 
hand and rub it over your birthmark. Then when the dead person 
decays, it will drive your birthmark away.” 
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Old Helen Savory, who lives with Aunt Mattie, had been 
rocking in a creaky Boston rocker in a corner of the room, and 
nodding affirmation to Aunt Mattie’s observations. 

“I was born with a black forehead,” she volunteered at this 
point. ““The discoloration annoyed me till I was a young woman. 
Then when we were laying out Arethusa Peck, I rubbed her 
dead hand over my forehead, and in six months’ time, when 
Arethusa had decayed, it disappeared. 

“My grandmother got rid of a goitre the same way. She 
could preach as well as any preacher. She was a shouting Metho- 
dist, and she’d start’ talking in her pew and wouldn’t wind up 
till she got into the pulpit. She used to lay out dead people, and 
once when she was laying out a baby, she took the little dead 
hand and rubbed it over her goitre. The goitre left in six months, 
and she never had any throat trouble afterward!” 


People who know their David Copperfield will recall what 
great store seafaring persons set by a caul as a guarantee against 
drowning. Midwives in Schenevus Valley a generation ago were 
always on the look-out for a caul, or a “veil over the face” as they 
called it. The astonishing fact in most of the cases where Aunt 
Mattie served as a midwife is that the baby was born with a caul. 
If a family could secure her services for this trying ordeal, they 
invariably sent for her, because she knew the right way to remove 
a veil over the face. 

“If you remove the veil by lifting it upward over the face,” 
Aunt Mattie assured me, “the child will have second sight and 
predict the future. If you remove the veil downward over the 
chin, the child will be foolish. Always remove the veil sidewise 
if you want your child to be normal.” 

Once a family asked Aunt Mattie why she didn’t remove the 
baby’s caul upward. Aunt Mattie told them: “We know enough 
about the future. It comes to us fast enough. We don’t need to 
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be looking into it.” If a majority of us older ones have a sem- 
blance of normality here in the Schenevus Valley, it is because 
Aunt Mattie looked sharp to the way our cauls were removed. 

Another informant over at Killawog on the Tioughnioga 
confirmed Aunt Mattie’s opinions. “If you have a veil over your 
face when you're born,” she said, “it’s very important how you 
remove it. If you don’t make a fetch of it right, you can’t predict 
anything. I know,” she said with growing excitement in her voice, 
“because my father was born with one. His mother was for taking 
it off so he wouldn’t have abnormal sight, but they did it wrong, 
and he had great apprehensions all his life. He was always queer, 
and I am queer too, and I feel things that are going to happen. 
Aunt Martha Hamley, I remember, was that way too, and all 
because they lifted the veil over her face upward. She was a tall, 
thin woman, always sweeping. Every morning she would be out 
sweeping the sidewalk. Her mind was weaker in her eighties, 
and she used to sweep the road, too. She didn’t talk like an 
average person. Her eyes had a glassy look as if she wasn’t listen- 
ing to you, and was seeing things. I always had a queer feeling 
she was reading my mind and knew how I felt and what I had 
been doing. She could tell you what was in a sealed letter, and 
when she was a child taking examinations in school, she always 
‘saw’ the answers. 

“She had long, heavy hair, and Art Boyce used to cut it. She 
complained of two hot spots in the back of her head, and they 
were fiery red. They were so hot, she said, she used to put ice 
water on them, and it would steam! Art said she should hire out 
to a quick-lunch and fry ham and eggs back there, but that made 
her mad. 

“Aunt Martha predicted more than one man’s death, and once 
when a young bride lost her engagement ring, she told her the 
place in the pasture to find it. 
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“Clem Stidger was hunting for something one morning after 
a band concert. A boy came down the street. ‘What yuh lookin’ 
fur, Clem?’ the boy says. ‘I’ve lost the mouthpiece to my big 
bass drum,’ says Clem. Aunt Martha come along at the same time, 
sweeping down the street. She never caught on to Clem’s foolin’, 
because she helped ’em look for the lost mouthpiece, too.” 

My informant turned to go. “Sometime,” she said, “I will tell 
you how my mother heard the voices of angels singing, but my 
father, now—he was always apprehensive because of that veil 
and knew the bad things that were coming. When he was dying, 
he kept crying, ‘Have mercy on me, O God!’ It must have been 
his foresight. It’s too bad his mother didn’t know how to remove 
the veil.” 


1 Fictitious names have been substituted throughout. # 








HUCKLEBERRY CHARLIE AND 
NICK THE FIDDLER 


By DEAN FREDERIC BOCK 


HE lore that I have selected for this paper concerns two 

characters who were known by all the folk of the Jefferson 

County area and whose stories are still on the lips of the 
inhabitants of this vicinity. 

Most of the material I acquired from the “morgue” of the 
Watertown Daily Times. This includes clippings from the 
Watertown Daily Times, the Watertown Standard, and the Daily 
Reformer. There are also included some references from the 
personal notes of the late Harold B. Johnson, former editor of 
the Watertown Daily Times. 


HUCKLEBERRY CHARLIE 


After looking over the material at hand, I found that the 
clearest account of Huckleberry’s life appears in the obituary 
of Huckleberry Charlie to be found in the Watertown Standard— 
January 14, 1921. 


“CHARLES SHERMAN Dies AT GREAT BEND 


“Charles R. Sherman, known to thousands throughout North- 
ern New York as ‘Huckleberry Charlie,’ passed away Thursday 
afternoon at 4 o'clock from the effects of cancer, with which 
he had been suffering since early fall. He would have been 78 
years old on February 15 next. 


Wwe ™ 
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“Born in Watertown near the site of the Romang House, his 
parents passing away while he was very young, Charles came to 
this village to reside with his grandparents, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
Reed. He had always resided here since. 

“His father, Eli P. Sherman, was a wealthy and prosperous 
Wall Street commission merchant. An uncle, the late John A. 
Sherman, was very prominent in the early life of Watertown and 
presented the old Washington Hall to the Y.M.C.A. 

“The Sherman family holds a prominent place in the history 
of Watertown. It was always interesting to hear Charles tell of 
the early growth of Watertown. He could tell when the buildings 
were erected and always had some interesting incident to connect 
with each. The same was true of the early history of Great Bend. 

“He leaves a wife, whom he married nearly 50 years ago, 
and one daughter, Mrs. Joseph Spindell, who also resides in this 
village. 

“The funeral services will be held Sunday at 2:30 o'clock at 
the Baptist Church, Rev. J. W. Millett, of Black River, officiating. 
Interment will be made at the Sunnyside Cemetery. 

“Huckleberry Charlie Sherman’s days of spellbinding are 
over. Watertown will miss a familiar figure. The champion 
huckleberry picker of the United States has passed away. 

“The age of Charlie was 78, but everytime he came into 
Watertown he announced a birthday anniversary. On the strength 
of that he garnered many gifts from the merchants, as he made 
his pilgrimage about Public Square. His early life was passed in 
Watertown, and he was connected with some of the best known 
families of this city. As long as the present generation and the 
generation preceding can remember, Charlie lived in Pine Plains, 
emerging during the huckleberry season to dispose of the noted 
Pine Plains product. 
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“His presence here always meant innumerable speeches, in 
which he recited that he was born in Watertown, lived at Pine 
Plains and was the champion huckleberry picker. He always said 
the Plains was good only to ‘raise hell and huckleberries,’ 

“At each store he would be given an unsalable article of dress. 
At the end of the tour he would be decked out in the colors of 
the rainbow. Joseph’s coat of many colors was tame beside 
Huckleberry’s duck trousers, checked pongee coat, brilliant red 
necktie and a college boy’s panama. Added to this Charlie was 
certain to have a stogie poised at the Joe Cannon angle. 

“At county fairs he was always a visitor—his entrance was 
gratuitous for he was one of the midway attractions. Lucky was 
the vendor in front of whose stand Sherman took his position. 
The crowd followed him and listened avidly to the time-worn 
theme. Charlie talked so fast that it required three renditions of 
the speech to comprehend the ideas and sequence. If one remained 
any length of time, he would hear the third rendition. 

“Charlie was once arrested as a spy, but it was not emnity 
towards the United States that directed him when the war of the 
“Reds” and the “Blues,” an army maneuver war, was conducted 
at Pine Plains a number of years ago. Thousands of soldiers were 
sent to the government tract for training. At Hogsback head- 
quarters were established. Charlie lived in the midst of the theo- 
retical battle. He took an especial liking to some of 
the “Blues,” and he reported the activities of the “Reds” 
to them. This led to a notable victory, and in the subsequent 
investigation Charlie was haled before high officers; in due process 
he was courtmartialed. The seriousness of the situation did not 
impress him—nor, for that matter, were the officers impressed 
seriously, but Charlie went down on the reports as a spy. 

“The officers of the court learned what every man and woman 
of this section at one time or another has heard—that Charlie was 
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born in Watertown and was the champion huckleberry picker 
and etc, 

“He came to Watertown last summer and was apparently as 
lively—and voluble—as ever. He was thin, but he was always so, 
and no one thought that he was afflicted with a fatal ailment. 
Around Public Square he made his visits, A cigar pointed sky- 
ward from his mouth as he stopped at the American Corner. 
Until nearly train time he told the familiar story of his life, and 
then went to Great Bend to hike from there to his humble home, 
where an ever faithful wife was waiting. 

“Never since has he come out. It will cause genuine regret 
to old and young alike that his days are passed.” [End of 
obituary] 

The following sayings of Huckleberry Charlie were gathered 
together by the late Harold B. Johnson, former editor of the 
Watertown Daily Times, as Huckleberry’s spiel: 


“These huckleberries were picked on Pine Plains, two-and-a- 
half miles this side of Great Bend. They're free from sticks, stones, 
stems, and bruises. Some are black and some are blue. Come up, 
kind people, and purchase a few, for this is my last time through. 
Get yer huckleberries!” 

(Two old people marry at 75. In two years the husband dies. 
The widow, who is Charlie’s aunt, has money that Charlie one 
day hopes to inherit.) “The sudden death of Mr. Hunt almost 
killed Aunt Lucy. When Aunt Lucy slips her wind, I expect to 
slip away from Great Bend forever. Great Bend’s no more a place 
to raise a crop than hell is for a powderhouse.” 

Horse he owned for years: “Black Maggie,” often called 
“Whoa Maggie.” For instance, “Whoa Maggie due to whoa here 
next Tuesday with huckleberries.” 

Frequent saying: “Is that possible?” 
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War portion of cheese served in restaurants: “As much as 
you could conveniently fit on the end of a cambric needle.” 

“The stars are high and the sky is low. If the wind changes, 
it'll rain afore mornin’. I do my business on a capital called wind 
and keep my head partly out of warm water. I don’t bore with 
any large augur, but I have as many shavings as the rest of ‘em by 
night.” 

“I came here, sold all my huckleberries, went home with 
plenty of granulated sugar (money), an’ made my cologne bottle 
smell sweeter (optimism).” 

“If they ever get me to the "Burg, I'll show ’em some new 
loony stuff they never heard of!” (In Ogdensburg there is an 
insane asylum.) 

“I was never sick but once in my life. That time I had the 
measles. Aunt Lucy gave me a decoction of sheeptick tea. Less’n 
three days I was around on my dewclaws again.” 

Conversation: Man: “How’re yer huckleberries, Charlie?” 

Charlie: “Talk about them when they're ripe, 
tell yer mother.” 

Man: “Nice night, Charlie.” 

Charlie: “Yeah, rather nice up overhead, but 
there ain’t very many travelin’ that 
way.” 

(When he wore checked pants) “I come down tonight on the 
train free, as my pants were checked. Goin’ to stay tonight at 
Joe Merriman’s.” 

“I've been to Barnum’s. I’ve seen the elephant shake his 
trunk an— 


I went down to New Orleans 

An’ jumped on to the landin’; 
I struck against a cotton bale 

An’ there I sot a-standin’; 
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For Maria plays the concertin’, 
An’ Julia plays the flute; 

An’ all around the room was heard 
Such a peccable, peccable toot.” 


Way, way down in Chaumont 

Where the big potatoes grow, 

Where they catch the ciscoes, big an’ small, 
An’ they eat them guts an’ all— 

In Chaumont; 

Where they chaw terbacker thin 

An’ it trickles down their chin, 

Then they lap it up again, 

In Chaumont. 


“Wished I lived where it was six months night and six months 
day. Like to get there about sundown where you could get a good 
night’s sleep. Be hell to get there sunup, wouldn’t it? Be a long 
time afore dinner.” [End of spiel] 

I have also been able to collect a few stories about Huckle- 
berry Charlie that I think are humorous and that also help to 
reveal what Charlie’s own folk thought of him. 

There is the story about Huckleberry that his wife sent him 
to Watertown after “a peck of Tallman sweets and a half a peck 
of quinces.’”’ During his stay he imbibed too freely at the fre- 
quent refreshment places and about noon was taken to the City 
Hall with frequent sobs and protestations of sobriety. He was of 
course dressed in his new green suit and yellow shoes. He told 
the judge that a man from Alexandria Bay had bought him too 
many drinks. The judge asked him if he was working, and Huckle- 
berry said that he didn’t have hands like that from sittin’ in a 
cane-bottom chair. He was let free and returned to Great Bend 
on the 5:10 train. 

Once Huckleberry was absent for a spell and returned to 
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announce that he had graduated from a “conservatory” where 
he had learned five pieces on the banjo “by note.” He then 
started wandering about northern New York as a minstrel. He 
said that he would play all his five pieces, hand out ‘pictures of 
himself, and then collect the slight remuneration, which he 
would send home to his wife, Dell. 

All the ‘children loved him and made him promise to come 
to the high school and see them. Huckleberry went up to the 
school and greeted his waiting audience in “Study A.” When the 
class-bell rang, all of the pupils remained to listen to Huckleberry. 
From time to time he was forced to call the group to attention 
by ringing the bell on the desk incessantly. Principal Jones was 
forced to ask Huckleberry to leave the building. Huckleberry 
left, very puzzled about why his company was no longer desired. 

At one time his wife, Dell, requested that he be confined to 
an institution. Dell said that in addition to Huckleberry’s eccen- 
tricities he was becoming irritable and dangerous. The doctors 
said that there was no question of Huckleberry’s insanity; but 
because of the question of which town would defray the costs of 
his treatment, he was allowed to return to his home in Great 
Bend. 


NICK THE FIDDLER 


Nick the Fiddler was introduced to the world in Irving 
Bacheller’s Eben Holden. The great genius’ early life is very 
confusing and shrouded by falsehood. I have come across the 
following accounts: 

1. Irving Bacheller’s interpretation—Nick’s father was a first 
violinist in the orchestra at Ford’s Theatre in Washington. He 
was playing when Lincoln was assassinated. Nick was frightened 
and broken down by the scene, and his father took him to an 
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asylum. After a spell, Nick was discharged and became the 
wandering violinist as we knew him. Nick is supposed to have 
been a great genius when he was a boy, and he toured the con- 
tinent as a prodigy when he was eight. It is said that he practiced 
6-10 hours a day. Mr. and Mrs. Lincoln were supposed to have 
seen him as a part of the act. He was born in 1849. 

2. Born in England in the early forties, Nick’s mind was 
supposed to have been deranged by the cruelties he underwent 
at the hands of his father. His father was Nick’s violin instructor. 

3. Nick was born in England, and his early life was spent in 
Boston. His father made him practice 12-15 hours a day, and this 
is thought to have been the cause of his eccentricities and the 
weakening of his intellect. 

4. There is one variation which is about the same as the others: 
except for the fact that it claims that Nick’s father was an instruc- 
tor in the Ist Marine Corps Band. 

5. Nick is supposed to have come to this country with his. 
father when he was nine. His father played the ’cello in the 
orchestra at Ford’s Theatre. In this version, Nick ran away from 
his father. 

It is hard to tell which one or what combination of the pre- 
ceding tales is the truth. The one that has become the truth 
because it is the most time-worn is the first, which is also the 
interpretation of Irving Bacheller. 

In a lowly grave in the old Arsenal Street Cemetery lie the 
ashes of one of the greatest violinists that the world has ever 
known-—Nick Goodall. Proclaimed by musicians of his day to be 
a genius, his fame would have become as great as that of Paganini 
or Ole Bull, had it not been for a queer twist in his brain. 
Instead of gathering riches with his magic bow, he ended his days 
in the Jefferson County Almshouse. 
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One of the best-known stories about Nick is the one entitled 
“the sacred concert.” One of the village pastors had induced 
Nick to play at a church concert, with the warning that he must 
not play anything but sacred tunes. When the time came for 
Nick to play, as usual he had decided not to perform. Everyone 
had become very restless, and suddenly he raised his violin and 
began to play “The Girl I Left Behind Me,” “Pop Goes the 
Weasel,” and other secular melodies, greatly to the consternation 
of the staid church people. The pastor accompanied Nick to the 
main auditorium of the church. The change in environment 
changed Nick’s playing completely. This time his violin began 
to breathe the songs of birds. The church people soon became 
entranced with the beautiful music. 


His eccentricities were many. One of them was that he con- 
tinually kept his hands swathed in bandages, saying that his 
hands were sore. Often he would play with this handicap, and 
many marveled at his ability. In reality there was nothing wrong 
with his hands, and, because of this protection, they were as soft 
and pliable as a baby’s. 


Nick was a prodigious eater. He would sit at a table and 
clean up everything in sight and ask for more. He would usually 
eat one meal a day, and at this he would eat and eat and eat. 

Ole Bull, the famous Scandinavian violinist, was once playing 
in Elmira where Nick was then living. He was told of the wonder- 
ful genius of the eccentric violinist, and a meeting was brought 
about. Bull seated himself in the empty theatre, while Goodall 
sat on the stage, silently gazing into space. Bull was impatient to 
get back to his hotel and was about to leave when Nick drew 
his magic bow across the strings. Nick buried himself in his 
playing and forgot that he was performing before the world’s 
greatest violinist. For three hours Bull sat there entranced with 
the melody of the fiddler. “The man’s a genius!” he exclaimed. 
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After this incident, “Jack Nichols,” a young man interested 
in theatrical affairs, conceived the idea of starring Goodall as he 
appeared in everyday life. Goodall consented to the scheme and 
opened in Troy to a packed house. All went well for a time, and 
Goodall played as he had never played before, holding the 
audience spellbound. After two hours of music, the manager 
wanted to close the concert, but Goodall wouldn’t have it that 
way. He had been hired to play, and play he would. His audience 
left by twos and threes, and none was left but the night watchman, 
who soon fell asleep. All night long the strains of music sounded 
through the empty auditorium, and when daylight came, Nick 
tucked his fiddle under his arm and set out over the hills for 
Elmira. His starring tour lasted but one night. 

He was a genius in many ways. He could play one piece on a 
piano with one hand, another with the other hand, and whistle 
or sing a third. 

No man could have been less attractive. He was uncouth, 
awkward, and homely. In dress he made no pretensions to style. 
From the red flannel rag that he would wear around his neck to 
the thick, heavy, leather-laced walking shoes on his feet, Nick 
was an example of a man who cared as little for tailors as they 
did for him. Even in summer he would wear heavy overshoes at 
times. On his head he would always wear a top hat. 


For a while Goodall was the main attraction in a series of 
concerts throughout the North Country. These were conducted 
by a Mr. Milan Lewis. It is related that when the time came to 
open the concert at Malone, Goodall could not be found. After 


.a search, he was discovered in the pool room at one of the village 


hotels, calmly playing pool. The eccentric musician announced 
that he had decided not to play his number on the program. 
Lewis accompanied his protégé to the hotel barn, where he 
attacked Goodall with a horsewhip. He exacted a promise from 
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the reluctant violinist that he would be good. From that time on, 
Lewis had little trouble with Goodall. 

Joseph Wadsworth and other prominent musicians were in 
Virginia holding concerts. A stranger came up to the platform 
after the concert, and after talking about music as if he were a 
greenhorn, he asked Mr. Wadsworth to let him try a tune on his 
fiddle. The violin was handed to him, and he played a few horn- 
pipes, etc., somewhat out of tune. The musicians were disgusted 
and Mr. Wadsworth was about to ask the eccentric stranger for 
the violin, when the latter turned to Wadsworth and said: “I see 
you do not like my music. Will you have something classic?” 
They said, “Yes.” He took up the violin and such music as he 
drew from that violin they never had heard before. 

Nick used to play with the Watertown City Band as star 
performer. At this time he was under the direction of Silas J. 
Snell. Mr. Snell was forced, as all of Nick’s other sponsors were, 
to wait long times for Nick’s usual delays. Even when Nick did 
appear on the stage after one of these delays, he would still take 
at least twenty minutes methodically tuning his violin. 


He would arrive in a village, dusty and footsore, his violin in 
a waterproof case. The tavern-keeper would give him a hearty 
welcome to which he would make no reply. He was a silent man. 
He did not seem to doubt his title to hospitality. Word would 
go through the village that Nick had arrived. Before the time 
for early candle-lighting, village folk would gather at the hotel 
to hear him. The office, the parlor, and the stairway would soon 
be crowded. When he came from his room, the great master 
would take the chair reserved for him, his violin at his side. He 
would be as indifferent to the people around him as to the clock 
on the wall. He lived the inner life. All eyes were on this strange 
ambassador of heaven, impatient for him to play. He would 
never respond to an invitation. Soon he would take the violin 
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from the case and begin to tune it. A silence fell. It was like a 
calm sea waiting for the wind. Then with his magic he opened the 
door to a new world. It was a dream world of noble and impas- 
sioned sounds coming from the imaginations of Chopin, Liszt, 
Beethoven, Schumann, Schubert, Bach, Brahms, Berlioz, and 
Paganini. The violin had its own language. Its noble eloquence 
was new to the simple folk among whom Nick had come. And 
yet they felt its power. Even they, accustomed to emotions cre- 
ated by political orations, were moved by Nick’s playing. 

Nick died in the eighteen-eighties at the age of thirty-five. His 
body now rests in the old Arsenal Street Cemetery. His violin was 
purchased by Mr. Irving Bacheller, I believe. # 








A FATEFUL CHOICE, A POLISH TALE 


By CHARLES ALLAN BARETSKI 


HIS legend was told to the author by his mother, Mrs. 

Mary Ann Baretski, who, in turn, heard it as a child from 

her father in Poland more than half a century ago in her 
native town, Lerzajsk, eight miles from Rzeszow, in the province 
of Galicia, which was then under the control of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire: 

“Would you rather be rich now when you are both young?” 
a fairy godmother asked Janek and Zosia, the happy but penniless 
honeymooners, upon their return to the village. “And, by so 
doing, endure a life of hardship in your old age? Or will you 
choose poverty now and receive, as your reward, great wealth in 
later years?” 

Knitting their brows in perplexity, the newlyweds weighed the 
terms of the proposal. Janek was reluctant to claim the good 
fortune in the immediate present. Manfully he argued that he 
now had the strength to earn a livelihood for his bride and him- 
self. He knew that this power, with the passing of the years, 
would wane. 

“It will be much wiser,” he insisted, “to claim this bounty 
when we are feeble and unable to work.” 

“Nonsense!” Zosia scoffed. “Now we are young, it is true. But 
that is the only time to enjoy the fine things money can buy. Just 
think of all the dresses I can have . . . to look pretty for you. 
Besides, Janek,” she added, with greed shining in her eyes, “we 
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can always put aside a portion of this gift to provide tor us in our 
old age.” 

The contagion of greed spread to Janek, for he was already 
visualizing the team of spirited horses he would buy and show 
off in the village. 

“Zosia . . . after what you say, I am inclined to agree with you. 
Let us enjoy the present.” 

“Mind you, now,” the fairy godmother cautioned, “‘you can’t 
have both. If you choose a rich youth, you will inherit only pov- 
erty in your old age. Choose wisely.” 

“We would rather be rich now,” Zosia declared. ‘““Tomorrow 
will take care of itself.” 

“Yes, we'll have our pleasure now,” Janek echoed. 

The fairy godmother shook her head sadly and replied: “I 
must abide by my decision. You must abide by yours. Farewell.” 

The next morning the newlyweds found a pot of gold coins 
on their doorstep. Counting the money, they shrewdly calculated 
that there would be enough to supply their needs for the next 
twenty-five years. 

They bought land; they bought seed; they bought farm tools; 
they bought geese, ducks, chickens, cows, and pigs. Janek found 
a team of stalwart horses, and his greatest pride was to guide them 
over the fields and, on holidays, to race fiercely down the country 
road, raising clouds of dust, while Zosia wore the finest dresses 
and jewelry obtainable. Each harvest was better than the preced- 
ing one and their flocks and herds increased rapidly. Their barn 
was bursting with grain. 

Janek and Zosia reveled nightly. They developed a liking for 
cordials and rare liqueurs. They indulged every whim, enjoyed 
every extravagance. 

The neighbors began to envy their display of wealth and to 
gossip about their miserliness, for it was common knowledge that 
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beggars, who sought a crust of bread, were driven away by Zosia’s 
watchdogs from her doorstep. 

Janek’s and Zosia’s only worry concerned their inability to 
find a foolproof hiding place for the money they had reserved 
for their old age. 

Zosia suggested, ‘““Why not dig a hole in the garden and hide 
the money there?” 

“No. War may come and the soldiers would dig trenches here 
and unearth it,’ her husband reasoned. 

“We can always put the money in a bank,” she volunteered. 
“That way the money will grow.” 

“Banks often go bankrupt,” Janek replied. 

“Why not then hide it in our house?” 

“The house may burn down.” 

“Other people hide their money in barrels of grain. We can 
do likewise.” 

“No. That wouldn’t do either,” her husband ruled. “The best 
place to hide it is not in the house, or in the barn where thieves 
will find it, but somewhere outside the house.” 

“But where, Janek?” 

The next day, while Janek was resting in the grove, leaning 
against a weeping willow tree by the river bank, he accidentally 
discovered that the trunk was partly hollow. “What better hiding 
place than this old willow!” he exclaimed. ‘No one will ever 
guess!” 

The tree had a particularly mournful appearance; it was easily 
distinguishable among the others growing along the river bank. 

That is where Janek and Zosia hid their wealth. No one else 
knew the secret. 

For twenty-five years only good fortune rained upon them. 
The virtues of their youth had long since surrendered to the 
vices of pride, indolence, and selfishness. 


Sl el 
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When the twenty-fifth year of married life had passed, disaster 
struck, suddenly and cruelly. Late spring floods drowned their 
crops, and a summer forest fire consumed their house and leveled 
their barn. Their animals died from starvation and pestilence. 

However, they were not worried. The willow, which housed 
their riches, was untouched by the fire. While the villagers wept 
over their misfortune, Janek and Zosia congratulated themselves 
on selecting the willow as a safe vault for their money. 

Janek wanted to remove the money immediately and start 
rebuilding a house, but his wife forbade it. “There is time enough 
for that! Let us stay at the country inn in the meantime,” she 
coaxed. 

Soon after they had settled in the country inn, an electric 
storm raced into the valley. During the night a bolt of lightning 
struck the willow so that it crashed into the river and floated on 
the turbulent waters down to the next village. 

After the skies cleared, Janek and Zosia hurried to the river's 
edge to investigate the extent of the damage. They found only a 
jagged stump where the willow tree had been. They beat the 
ground with their fists in despair. 

Each blamed the other for the loss of the money. Zosia 
declared that if Janek had listened to her advice and had buried 
the money in the garden, they would still have the treasure. On 
the other hand, Janek castigated Zosia for not allowing him to 
retrieve the treasure earlier as he had proposed. “At least, we 
would have a new home in which we might spend the remaining 
years. Now we have nothing,” he moaned. 

With anger overwhelming them, they decided to go their 
separate ways and depend upon charity, for now indeed they were 
penniless. 

Meanwhile, in the neighboring village a poor woodcutter, the 
father of seven children for whom he labored constantly, was 
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salvaging driftwood to sell on the market day. The woodcutter 
hauled out the tree trunk in which the money was hidden. Merrily 
he began to saw it into sections of cordwood, singing while he 
worked, “Bez pracy nie ma kotaczy.” } 

Imagine his amazement when the gold coins tumbled forth 
upon the ground! He called his wife and seven children to view 
the miracle. 

They had suffered twenty-five years of direst poverty, but their 
first thought was to share their good fortune with the poor of the 
parish. On Sunday, a large part of the gift was thus distributed 
by the village pastor who had received it from an unknown bene- 
factor. 

Good fortune smiled upon the woodcutter and his wife; their 
investments prospered. However, their tastes remained simple 
while their kindness to others in need continued and multiplied 
as time went by. No one in the entire village suspected the wood- 
cutter as the one responsible for the benefactions, for he preferred 
to make only anonymous gifts. 

One day Zosia, now an old woman in tattered rags, stopped 
at the woodcutter’s home and inquired for a night’s lodging and 
a morsel of bread which she might add to the sack of broken 
loaves she was now Carrying. 

“Come in, poor woman!” the woodcutter’s wife said; “we 
wish to share our blessings with you. Czem chata bogata, tem 
rada.”’ * 

After the evening meal Zosia related the story of her life. She 
told about the full years and the lean years. Tearfully she 
described the loss of the family’s fortune in the thunderstorm. 

The woodcutter’s wife realized at once that the money her 
husband had found in the tree had belonged to this old woman. 
Unwilling to return all of it, she decided to remain silent about 
the discovery. She intended, however, to return a considerable 
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amount of the money to Zosia. To do this secretly, she inserted 
the money into a newly baked loaf of black bread. She believed 
that the poor woman would later eat the bread and discover the 
gift within. With a twinkle in her eye she gave this loaf to the 
beggar woman and smiled, saying: ‘“‘Poor woman, be sure to eat 
this bread, for it will strengthen you on your journey.” 

“Of course, kind lady; your bread will stave off my hunger.” 

Zosia, however, did not eat the bread. Instead, she hurried to 
the country inn where she sold it, and all the other broken loaves 
that she had collected, to the proprietor for two pennies each. 
With this money she purchased a bottle of rum which she quickly 
emptied, thinking how cleverly she had deceived the woodcutter’s 
wife and all the other good villagers who had opened their cup- 
boards to her and had given her their bread to eat.* 

Shorily thereafter, the proprietor of the inn tossed the loaves 
to a poor, barefooted servant girl with these words: “Feed the 
chickens, Janina. But keep for yourself only the large loaf.” 

That night Janina brought the bread home. When the loaf 
was Cut open at supper time and the coins rolled all over the table 
and the kitchen floor, the barefooted maiden and her family 
danced around the table and sang with joy. 

Several weeks later, on market day, Janek, traveling from 
village to village, happened to stop at the woodcutter’s cottage and 
begged for money. He told about his great misfortune. His host 
and hostess realized that the money in the tree trunk had also 
belonged to him. 

Not wishing to give Janek a gift of money outright, the wood- 
cutter, who had not yet set out for market to sell his kindling 
wood, decided to test the beggar’s faith and honesty. 

“Here is some money that I want you to take as an offering 
to the chapel for the poor of the parish. You'll find the chapel 
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empty now, for all the villagers have gone to the market in town 
to sell their wares. I am sure your prayers for assistance will be 
answered there. Promise me now that you will go there.” 

“I shall do that for you,” Janek replied. 

Hearing the beggar’s answer, the woodcutter hurried off with 
his kindling wood while his wife purposely detained the stranger. 
The woodcutter carried in his pocket a bundle of money, tied in 
a brightly colored cloth, and when he reached the chapel, he 
placed it upon the highest step at the entrance. He believed that 
if the beggar kept his promise, he would find the money before 
the villagers returned from the market place. 

A little while later, Janek was on his way, journeying to the 
chapel. Shortly he reached a fork in the road where a sign pointed, 
“The country inn to the right. The chapel to the left.” He stood 
there weighing the coins in the palm of his hand. He chose the 
road to the inn and there he bought a bottle of wodka.* 

The next morning, a poor, pious widow who, despite her 
advanced years, hobbled daily to the chapel to pray for the happi- 
ness of others found the bundle of money instead. 

Thus the prophecy of the fairy godmother was fulfilled. 


1 “Without work there is no bread.” 

2“The little cottage shares what it has”’—one of the many proverbs that 
characterize the traditional warm hospitality of the Polish people. 

8 Tantamount to sacrilege in the eyes of the donors, for the Poles, who have 
known famine at first hand, regard bread as the most sacred of all edibles. 

4 Whiskey. # 


THE DEVIL IN THE WRITINGS OF 
IRVING, HAWTHORNE, AND POE 


By JAMES J. LYNCH 


N THE spring of 1951, when the emotionalism of the 

MacArthur controversy was at its highest, a mob of people 

in one of our western towns hanged Secretary of State 
Acheson in effigy. If this act had taken place about one hundred 
seventy years ago, there probably would have been one difference 
—the figure of the devil would also have had a part in the cere- 
mony. We learn from contemporary accounts of the Revolution 
that when Benedict Arnold’s treason became known his effigy 
was burned and hanged throughout the towns of America, invar- 
iably with an image of the devil thrusting him into hell with a 
pitchfork. Even as late as 1828, the school board of Lancaster, 
Ohio, declared the railroad a device of the devil.2 And when 
Irving’s “The Devil and Tom Walker” appeared, a contemporary 
critic of 1825 wrote: “If Mr. Irving believes in the existence of 
Tom Walker’s master we can scarcely conceive how he can so 
earnestly jest about him; at all events, we would counsel him to 
beware lest his own spells should prove fatal to him.” * Irving, 
Hawthorne, and Poe, therefore, being fairly close to the times 
when the devil had some status, could be expected as romantic 
writers to use the devil as one of their characters. 

The devil as a character is, of course, a manifestation of 
romantic writing concerning the supernatural. It is obvious, how- 
ever, that he is mot to be associated only with the socalled 
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romantic period, for he has appeared throughout our literature 
from the writings of Cotton Mather to Whittaker Chambers’ 
article on the history of the devil in Life magazine of February 2, 
1948. On the stage, Hawthorne’s story ‘‘Feathertop” was adapted 
by Percy MacKaye in his play “The Scarecrow” (1914). Walt 
Whitman, in his poem “Chanting the Square Deific,” represents 
the devil as a part of a quadruple divinity. The idea of Satan as 
a benefactor of mankind can be found in Mark Twain’s post- 
humous romance The Mysterious Stranger. Bret Harte wrote a 
story called ‘““The Devil and the Broker” with a devil that is not 
scared by holy signs. Eugene Field comments on the cautious 
distrust of the American businessman, in his story “Daniel and 
the Devil.” In this story, the devil, who has always enjoyed the 
reputation of fulfilling his part of the contract, is surprised by 
the distrustful businessman’s insistence on a written guarantee. 
There are many others who might be mentioned, among them 
James Branch Cabell, “the American diabolist,”” H. L. Mencken 
for his “Memoirs of the Devil,” and Stephen Vincent Benét for 
his “The Devil and Daniel Webster,” a story based on a folktale.‘ 


The devil has appeared in a great variety of forms both animal 
and human. When visualized in human form he has been depicted 
in literature in a wide range of characterizations from the 
medieval comic devil to the majestic Satan of Paradise Lost. 
Although the devil of American literature is not always a comic 
figure, he is usually treated humorously, and almost never as the 
grand figure. American writers have followed the tradition of the 
Massachusetts Puritans’ devil, which has a kinship with the folk 
devil found in other countries. Marion Starkey in her Devil in 
Massachusetts describes the seventeenth-century New England 
-devil of Cotton Mather as a “‘poltergeist . . . or comic devil of the 
early miracle plays . . . ubiquitous, and as such damnably danger- 
ous and eternally a nuisance, but as little dignified as the worm 
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that eats the garden.” ° It is this kind of devil that Irving, Haw- 
thorne, and Poe inherited from Massachusetts. But we shall see 
that the devil becomes a different personality under the hands of 
these three authors whose individual stamp can be seen in their 
portrayal of him. 

It is interesting to see that Irving’s, Hawthorne’s, and Poe’s 
treatments of the devil are in accordance with the general method 
and tendency of each author. Their characterizations of the devil 
bear out in one minor detail something of their attitude and 
literary purpose. Irving’s devil is one of legend treated humor- 
ously in the American folk tradition. Hawthorne, interested in 
the workings of the human mind and spirit, usually treats his 
devil psychologically, and with a serious intention at the basis 
of his treatment even when he lightens his story with humor. 
Poe conceives his devil in terms of the grotesque with an admix- 
ture of grisly and clumsy humor, to which are added a satirical 
and debunking attitude. 

A biographer of Irving stated that “The Devil and Tom 
Walker” may possibly be called “‘a sort of comic New England 
Faust, for during 1822 and 1823 Irving had read and reread 
Goethe.” ® Calling him a New England Faust might be a clever 
way of referring to Irving’s devil, but another critic analyzes more 
accurately when he states that the story “owes very little to 
foreign influences. Though he is interested in popular legend, 
and shows sympathy with the Romantic movement of Europe, 
Irving’s story is redolent of American soil.” 7 

Irving’s devil is of the pure New England variety—and he 
could hardly have been thinking of Goethe’s regal Mephistopheles 
when he wrote his story. Irving places his humorous tale in 
Massachusetts history during the office of Governor Belcher 
(1730-1741). Tom Walker, at no point a serious figure, finds 
himself following an “ill chosen route through a swamp thickly 
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grown with the great gloomy pines and hemlocks which made 
it dark at noonday.” After setting the atmosphere in much the 
same way that Hawthorne did later, Irving |recounts the legend 
of the “Old Indian Fort” of which the common people had a 
bad opinion “since the Indian wars when it was asserted that the 
savages held incantations here and made sacrifices to the evil 
spirit.” After this reference to the superstition of the early New 
England folk, the devil suddenly appears unannounced—a tech- 
nique used by most devil-writers. Tom had just uncovered a skull 
when a gruff voice says, “Let that skull alone!” Irving describes 
the devil in accordance with his common title in New England, 
“The Black Man.” 

“You are commonly called Old Scratch,” ‘Tom remarks calmly 
enough to the devil. ““The same at your service,” the devil replies. 
Irving explains that Tom “had lived so long with a termagant 
wife, that he did not even fear the devil.” The outcome of this 
meeting is that the devil promises Captain Kidd’s buried treasure 
if Tom will sell his soul. Returning to his wife, Tom tells her 
of the devil’s offer. But when she urges him to enter into the 
contract, he refuses in order to irritate her with his perversity. 
The wife then sets out to make a deal with “Old Scratch,” and 
Irving comments, “Though a female scold is generally considered 
a match for the devil, yet in this instance she appears to have 
had the worst of it.’”” This remark is reminiscent of the imported 
English ballad “The Farmer’s Curst Wife” (Child, No. 278), 
wherein the wife is taken off to hell by the devil and then brought 
back to the farmer because she is too unpleasant even for the 
devil. But Tom’s wife is never seen again, and when Tom goes 
to the swamp, he sees signs of a fierce struggle. ‘‘Egad,” he says to 
himself, “Old Scratch must have had a tough time of it!” 


Feeling gratitude to the devil for carrying off his wife, Tom 
then decides to do business with him. But the devil is crafty, and 
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after some delay Tom again meets “the black woodsman,” who 
now affects indifference while casually humming a tune. If one 
were to imagine an actor taking this devil’s part, Charles 
Laughton might well be an appropriate choice. 

The contract is eventually made between them. The devil 
tries to make the condition that Tom enter the slave trade, but 
Tom refuses, agreeing, however, to open a usury business in 
Boston. There are two explanations as to why Irving mentioned 
the slave trade here: that he was repelled by a barbarous practice 
that the devil fosters with primary interest, and/or that he 
wanted to achieve suspense by putting into the reader’s mind 
the idea that Tom might escape that fulfillment of the contract 
because of a momentary humane feeling. 

Using Kidd’s treasure to build up a fortune in making loans 
and then foreclosing, ‘Tom, as he grows older and more conscious 
of the terms of the contract, becomes a religious zealot, carrying 
the Bible at all times in order to ward off the devil. Irving refers. 
to the legend that Tom buried his horse upside down because 
when the world would be turned upside down on the last day 
he would be able to give the devil a run for it. But according to 
Irving, if he did this, it was of no help to him, “at least so says 
the authentic old legend.” 

Tom is caught off guard without his Bible while he is fore- 
closing a mortgage, and is seized during a storm and carried off 
in the direction of the swamp and the Old Indian Fort, never 
to be seen again. Irving concludes the legendary story: 


Let all griping money-brokers lay this story to heart. The truth 
of it is not to be doubted. The very hole under the oak trees, 
whence he dug Kidd’s money, is to be seen to this day; and the 
neighboring swamp and old Indian fort are often haunted nights 
by a figure on horseback, in morning-gown and white cap, which is 
doubtless the troubled spirit of the usurer. In fact, the story has re- 
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solved itself into a proverb, and is the origin of the popular saying, 
so prevalent throughout New England, of “The Devil and Tom 
Walker.” 


Irving would be interested to know that the popular saying to 
which he refers continued to be used until the twentieth century.’ 

Preoccupied with sin, and well versed in the history and lore 
of early New England, Hawthorne, as might be expected, uses 
the devil as a character in a number of his stories. His devil 
belongs to the New England scene of legend and history, as does 
Irving’s. But Hawthorne’s purpose is of a more serious nature, 
and his devil is not the lightly humorous Old Scratch of Irving. 
Moreover, Hawthorne’s devil does not possess stylized character- 
istics such as red eyes, cloven hoof, horns, or tail. His devil has 
the appearance of a normal human being—an indication that 
Hawthorne thought of the devil as a mental phenomenon 
symbolic of the individual’s sin. When Irving states a moral at 
the end of his story, it is a moral that is intended to amuse. When 
Hawthorne states his moral, he is serious, and the devil is not 
intended to be a laughing matter. 

The psychological treatment of the devil in Hawthorne’s 
stories is to be noted, especially in “Young Goodman Brown” 
and The Scarlet Letter. As Hawthorne introduces “Young Good- 
man Brown,” the appropriate atmosphere is dubbed in as Brown 
enters the “deep dusk of the forest and the deepest part of it.” 
In this gloomy place he thinks, “What if the devil himself should 
be at my very elbow!” With the suggestion placed in our minds, 
and Brown’s, we are then made aware of “a figure of a man, in 
grave and decent attire, seated at the foot of an old tree.” This 
person’s first words are: “You are late, Goodman Brown. The 
clock of the Old South was striking as I came through Boston, 
and that is full fifteen minutes agone.” Since they are in the 
vicinity of Salem, our suspicions that Brown is dealing with the 
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devil are confirmed because only the devil or an angel could tra- 
verse the distance in that time—and there were no angels in the 
New England Puritan’s forest. As Hawthorne describes the devil, 
we become aware that he seems to be a representation of Good- 
man Brown himself at a more advanced age: 


But the only thing about him that could be fixed upon as remarkable 
was his staff, which bore the likeness of a great blacksnake, so curi- 
ously wrought that it might almost be seen to twist and wriggle 
itself like a living serpent. This, of course, must have been an ocular 
deception, assisted by an uncertain light. 


Here we have a good example of Hawthorne’s ambiguity: is it a 
stick or a snake? is it an externalized devil or is it in the mind 
of Goodman Brown? 

It has been said that the definite sources of Hawthorne's 
knowledge of witchcraft cannot be established. One critic says 
that there was an “important influence wrought on Hawthorne 
by the historical writings of Increase and Cotton Mather on the 
legends and customs of seventeenth century Massachusetts, 
especially stressing the ‘Mather witch tradition’ with its accounts 
of witch meetings, riding through the air on broomsticks, etc.” 14 
Another critic says that “he read Walter Scott’s Demonology and 
Witchcraft and Increase Mather’s Remarkable Providences, Cot- 
ton Mather’s Wonders of the Invisible World and perhaps 
Robert Calef’s More Wonders of the Invisible World.” But “his 
knowledge came more from the lips of old wives than it did from 
Scott”; that is, from tales which, he says, “I heard on my grand- 
mother’s knee.” 1 

In portraying the early New England character and his belief 
in the devil, Hawthorne accurately estimated the intense reality 
of the devil to the colonial people of Massachusetts. Describing 
the mental atmosphere of the period, Marion Starkey says that 
there was nearly universal belief in devils and witches in the 
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Bay Colony. Referring to the case of Margaret Rule, a young 
woman who claimed possession by the devil at the instigation of 
witches, she says: 


Marvels happened right under the eyes of the beholders. Some of 
them saw the woman stuck full of pins. Six men signed affidavits that 
they had seen her pulled to the ceiling by invisible hands and that 
it took their concerted might to pull her back to bed again. Mather 
himself once made a grab for something stirring on her pillow and 
felt an imp in his hand, tangible and yet invisible, and so startling 
in the combination that he let it get away. 1° 


Hawthorne refers to the intensity of the Puritans’ “‘superstition” 
in his “Maypole of Merry Mount” where he says ‘“‘a band of 
Puritans, who watched the scene, invisible themselves, compared 
the masques to those devils and ruined souls with whom their 
superstition peopled the black wilderness.” 

That the devil in “Young Goodman Brown” is a manifesta- 
tion of the sin in Brown himself is strongly indicated when the 
devil talks to him, “discoursing so aptly that his arguments seemed 
rather to spring up in the bosom of his auditor than to be sug- 
gested by himself.” These arguments of the devil have the purpose 
of showing Brown the pervasion of sin in the world, even in 
manifestly good people like Brown’s minister and his own wife, 
Faith. This distorted view of the world, leading to the sin of 
doubt, results in Brown’s statement: “My Faith is gone! There 
is no good on earth and sin is but a name. Come devil; for to 
thee is this world given.” Brown then returns to the village, 
suspects everybody of sinfulness, withdraws from society, and 
dies in gloom and despair. 

In The Scarlet Letter, the devil makes no appearance as a 
character, but throughout the novel Hawthorne suggests that 
Chillingworth resembles the devil. Again and again, the revenge- 
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ful Chillingworth is referred to as the Black Man. But on one 
occasion, Hawthorne has Hester regard the devil not as some 
kind of anthropomorphic representation, but as a form of sin 
itself. When Pearl presses her mother to answer questions about 
the Black Man, Hester somewhat out of patience answers, “Once 
in my life I met the Black Man! This scarlet letter is his mark!” 
This view of sin and the devil is later emphasized by Hawthorne 
in analyzing Chillingworth’s character, making evident finally 
that Chillingworth is not the devil but a sinful man: 


This unhappy man had made the very principle of his life to con- 
sist in the pursuit and systematic exercise of revenge; and when, by 
its completest triumph and consummation, that evil principle was 
left with no further material to support it, when, in short, there was 
no more Devil’s work on earth for him to do, it only remained for 
the unhumanized mortal to betake himself whither his Master would 
find him tasks enough, and pay him his wages duly. 


Hawthorne’s story “Ethan Brand” offers an interesting question 
regarding the German Jew who appears near the lime kiln when 
the villagers gather around Ethan Brand. This German travels 
the countryside carrying a diorama containing scenes of 
Napoleon’s battles and Nelson’s sea fights for the entertainment 
of the people and his own profit. Although Hawthorne does not 
refer to the German as the devil, he suggests a connection between 
them by associating both with the furnace of the lime burner. 
Bartram, the lime burner, displays the folk’s consciousness of the 
devil when Ethan Brand opens the furnace door: “The action 
was in such accordance with the idea in Bartram’s mind, that he 
almost expected to see the Evil One issue forth, red-hot, from the 
raging furnace.” Later, the German invites Ethan Brand to look 
into the diorama: 


“But look again, and by chance, I shall cause you to see somewhat 
that is very fine, upon my word!” 
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Ethan Brand gazed into the box for an instant, and then start- 
ing back, looked fixedly at the German. What had he seen? Nothing, 
apparently; for a curious youth, who had peeped in almost at the 
same moment, beheld only a vacant space of canvas. 

“I remember you now,” muttered Ethan Brand to the showman. 

“Ah, Captain,” whispered the Jew of Nuremberg, with a dark 
smile, “I find it to be a heavy matter in my show-box,—this Unpar- 
donable Sin! By my faith, Captain, it has wearied my shoulders, this 
long day, to carry it over the mountain.” 

“Peace,” answered Ethan Brand, sternly, “or get thee into the 
furnace yonder!” 


Hawthorne, in this story, made use of an old tradition. From 
the Middle Ages to the twentieth century racial prejudice has 
caused an identification of the Jew with the devil. In a recent 
book, The Devil and the Jews, the author states that “the figure 
of the ‘demonic’ Jew, less than human, indeed, antihuman, the 
creation of the medieval mind, still dominates the folk imagina- 
tion.” ** Racial hatred also had much to do with the dark descrip- 
tion of the devil.*® 

In “Feathertop” and “The Celestial Railroad,” Hawthorne 
treats his material with a lighter touch, though at bottom he has 
his customary serious intention. In “‘Feathertop” the devil does 
not make an appearance, but he is present invisibly with Mother 
Rigby addressing him by one of his favorite names, “Dickon,” 
in a high-pitched, appropriately witchlike voice. As an invisible 
spirit, the devil is treated rather patronizingly by Mother Rigby 
as her servant who dutifully lights her pipe and does her bidding 
in transforming Feathertop, a scarecrow, into a handsome gentle- 
man. In this story, Hawthorne is not unlike Irving in treating 
pure legend as he says: “Upon my word, if the legend were not 
one which I heard on my grandmother’s knee, and which had 
established its place among things credible before my childish 
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judgment could analyze its probability, I question whether I 
should have the face to tell it now.” But the Hawthorne charac- 
teristics of ambiguity and moralizing are also present. When the 
miraculous transformation of the scarecrow into the handsome 
gentleman takes place, the author says: 


If we must needs pry closely into the matter, it may be doubted 
whether there was any real change, after all, in the sordid, wornout, 
worthless, and ill-jointed substance of the scarecrow; but merely a 
spectral illusion, and a cunning effect of light and shade so colored 
and contrived as to delude the eyes of most men. The miracles of 
witchcraft seem always to have had a very shallow subtlety; and, at 
least, if the above explanation do not hit the truth of the process, 
I can suggest no better. 


And as to the point of the story, Mother Rigby expresses it when 
the disappointed Feathertop returns to her house: 


“My poor, dear, pretty Feathertop! There are thousands upon thous- 
ands of coxcombs and charlatans in the world, made up of just such a 
jumble of wornout, forgotten, and good-for-nothing trash as he was! 
Yet they live in fair repute, and never see themselves for what they are. 
And why should my poor puppet be the only one to know himself and 
perish for it?” 


“The Celestial Railroad” is a humorous adaptation of John 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, and is Hawthorne’s way of objecting 
to the current Unitarian liberalism and transcendentalism which 
made of life too easy and pleasant a journey. Hawthorne favors 
more the old Puritan concept that one must struggle and fight 
against evil and that life is a difficult road to traverse. In this 
satirical tale, Mr. Smooth-it-away, an imitation of Mr. Smooth- 
man, a citizen of Vanity Fair in Pilgrim’s Progress, is “a director 
of the railroad corporation and one of its largest stockholders,” 
and one of Prince Beelzebub’s subjects who run the station and 
the train, care for all the wants of the passengers, and make their 
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trip to the Celestial City as easy and pleasant as possible. 
Appolyon, Christian’s old enemy, sits on “top [of the engine] 
almost enveloped in smoke and flame, which, not to startle the 
reader, appeared to gush from his own mouth and stomach as 
well as from the engine’s brazen abdomen.” After a journey 
over a bridge which is built over the Slough of Despond, through 
an illuminated Valley of the Shadow of Death, and a tunnel cut 
through the Hill Difficulty, the travelers arrive at the shore of the 
river where they board a ferryboat. They are then made aware 
that they are going to hell rather than the Celestial City because 
they chose to take the easy route: 


And then did my excellent friend Mr. Smooth-it-away laugh outright, 
in the midst of which cachinnation a smoke-wreath issued from his 
mouth and nostrils, while a twinkle of lurid flame darted out of 
either eye, proving undubitably that his heart was all of a red blaze. 
The impudent fiend! To deny the existence of Tophet, when he 
felt its fiery tortures raging within his breast. I rushed to the side of 
the boat, intending to fling myself on shore: but the wheels, 
as they began their revolutions, threw a dash of spray over me so 
cold—so deadly cold, with the chill that will never leave those waters 
until Death be drowned in his own river—that with a shiver and a 
heartquake I awoke. Thank Heaven it was a Dream! 


The suggestion has been made that Mr. Smooth-it-away was 
actually a certain Unitarian clergyman who was a “sugary’’ sort 
of person. When meeting this man after the publication of “The 
Celestial Railroad,’ Hawthorne wrote in his Note Books (Vol. 
II, p. 148), “I suspect “The Celestial Railroad’ give him a pique; 
and if so, I shall feel as if Providence had sufficiently rewarded 
me for that pious labor.” 1 

In turning to Edgar Allan Poe, we find that he wrote three 
devil stories; and again the depicted devil shows the stamp of the 
author’s character and method. In “Bon-Bon,” “The Devil in the 
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Belfry,’ and “Never Bet the Devil Your Head,” the devil is 
treated with a broad, heavy-handed kind of humor for satirical 
purposes. Poe makes his devil a grotesque figure, a grisly one, 
or both. 

Pierre Bon-Bon is a ludicrous character, a restaurateur of 
Rouen, France, and is described as a man interested in literature 
and philosophy as well as cookery. In this description, Poe holds 
up to scorn the self-styled intellectual who has no reason for 
thinking highly of himself. To show Pierre’s egotism, Poe refers 
to him as a-“Bon-Bonist.’’ With reference to Pierre’s doctrines, 
Poe says, ‘It was, I think, on account of their self-evidency that 
many persons were led to consider them abstruse.” 

Poe sets the stage for his story by endowing Bon-Bon with two 
vices: the habits of drinking and of not being able to resist “an 
opportunity of making a bargain.” The anticipation of the devil's 
appearance, a device also used by Irving and Hawthorne, is made 
when Poe writes about Pierre’s growing reputation: 


Hints were thrown out of an exciting nature; stories were told of 
perilous bargains made in a hurry and repented of at leisure; and in- 
stances were adduced of unaccountable capacities, vague longings, 
and unnatural inclinations implanted by the author of all evil for 
wise purposes of his own. 


Referring to Pierre’s propensity to bargain, Poe says: 


Indeed, to say the truth, that trait of mind in the philosophic Bon-Bon 
did begin at length to assume a character of strange intensity and 
mysticism, and appeared deeply tinctured with the diablerie of 
his favorite German studies. 


Like Irving and Hawthorne, Poe employs the Gothic atmosphere 
when Pierre turns all of his neighbors out of his house at mid- 
night. 


It was one of those terrific nights which are only met with once 
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or twice during a century. It snowed fiercely, and the house tottered 
to its centre with the floods of wind that, rushing through the cran- 
nies of the wall, and pouring impetuously down the chimney, shook 
awfully the curtains of the philosopher’s bed, and disorganized the 
economy of his pdté-pans and papers. The huge folio sign that swung 
without, exposed to the fury of the tempest, creaked ominously, and 
gave out a moaning sound from its stanchions of solid oak. 


As Bon-Bon works on a manuscript, the devil’s presence is 
startlingly made known to him: “‘I am in no hurry, Monsieur 
Bon-Bon,’ suddenly whispered a whining voice in the apartment.” 
The devil is described as being dressed in the habit of an 
ecclesiastic with “altogether a look of such utter sanctity,” carry- 
ing a book with the title Rituel Catholique. The most distinguish- 
ing feature of Poe’s devil here is that he has no eyes, the explana- 
tion being that he has no need of them in order to get around. 
In the history of devils, Poe’s eyeless monster is unique except for 
Charles Baudelaire’s later imitation of it." 

As they converse, and as Bon-Bon drinks, the devil boasts of 
his having met Aristotle and Plato and of having given them their 
best ideas. “Indeed!” he says, ‘“‘why it was I who told Aristotle 
that, by sneezing, men expelled ideas through the proboscis.” 
“Which is—hiccup!—undoubtedly the case,” replies Bon-Bon. 
Throughout the meeting, Bon-Bon drinks and becomes suc- 
cessively more drunk. There is the suggestion here that Bon-Bon’s 
alcoholic imagination is overworked and therefore accounts for 
the appearance of the devil. 

The conversation continues, and Bon-Bon asks the devil what 
he thinks of Epicurus. The devil answers that he is Epicurus. 
“That’s a lie!” Bon-Bon asserts indignantly. Whereupon the 
devil thanks him for the compliment, “apparently much flat- 
tered.” The devil then leads their talk into a discussion of various 
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classical authors and what they tasted like. This devil is in the 
tradition of those that eat their victims.* When Bon-Bon asks 
the devil what he thinks of physicians, the devil retches. In the 
figure of the devil and his remarks, therefore, we have Poe’s 
irreverent attitudes toward philosophy, religion, and science. 
Following the devil’s reaction to physicians, Bon-Bon exclaims, 
“Good God!” With this the devil becomes seriously discomposed 
and warns Bon-Bon, “I tell you what, Pierre Bon-Bon, we must 
have no more swearing.” 

The outcome of the meeting is that Bon-Bon wants to sell his 
soul to the devil, claiming that it would make a good stew. Sur- 
prisingly, the devil refuses to take the offer because of Bon-Bon’s 
“present disgusting and ungentlemanly situation.” The point is 
that Bon-Bon is writing a treatise on the soul and because of this 
is a repellent figure to the devil. That writers who philosophize 
about the soul are too unpalatable even for the devil is Poe’s 
way of showing his distaste for such transcendental philosophers 
of the period as Carlyle and Emerson. In this respect his attitude 
somewhat resembles Hawthorne’s. 

“The Devil in the Belfry” is an unusual story for Poe to write, 
in that it is an allegory with what he would hate to see associated 
with his name—a moral. It is an allegory of too-well-ordered lives 
that go to pieces when suddenly upset by the devil. It has a moral 
in its ironically stated point that we should not enslave ourselves 
to a well-ordered, routinized existence. Poe locates his story in a 
Dutch borough, and makes fun of the inhabitants, who are fat 
and round, double-chinned, stupid, and dull. These people 
regulate their lives entirely by clocks and watches, eat a diet of 
cabbages and pork, and worship the large clock in the steeple 
of the Town Council building in the center of the village. The 
name of the town is Vondervotteimittis; Poe takes the opportunity 
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to satirize German scholarship for its efforts to discover the origin 
of the town’s name and other names such as Grogswigg, Krout- 
aplenttey, Dundergutz, and Blunderbuzzard. 

With the appearance of the devil, described with a counten- 
ance of dark snuff color, long hooked nose, pea eyes, wide mouth, 
and an excellent set of teeth, a long white handkerchief in his 
coat pocket (to cover the tail), and stumpy-looking pumps (for 
hoofs), the town of Vondervotteimittis is suddenly thrown into 
complete confusion. The devil capers and frolics, makes a flying 
leap up to the belfry, beats the belfryman with a huge fiddle, 
and makes the clock bell ring thirteen times instead of twelve. 
This causes chaos and consternation throughout the town: the 
little boys suddenly become hungry, the fraus think that their 
kraut is overdone, the old gentlemen think that their pipes have 
been out for an hour. The actions of the devil in the belfry are 
then described in the slapstick manner of a Mack Sennett comedy: 


There he sat in the belfry on the belfryman, who was lying flat upon 
his back. In his teeth the villain held the bell rope, which he kept 
jerking about with his head raising such a clatter that my ears ring 
again even to think of it. On his lap lay the big fiddle at which 
he was scraping, out of all time and tune, with both hands, making 
a great show, the nincompoop! of playing “Judy O’Flannagan and 
Paddy O’Rafferty.” 


At the conclusion of the story, Poe’s irony is shown in the 


avowed love for punctuality and cabbage as the primary virtue 
of life. The story ends with this injunction: 


I left the place in disgust, and now appeal for aid to all lovers of 
correct time and fine kraut. Let us proceed in a body to the borough, 
and restore the ancient order of things in Vondervotteimittis by 
ejecting that little fellow from the steeple. 


Poe called his third devil story “Never Bet the Devil Your 
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Head,” with the subtitle “A Tale with a Moral.” Showing his 
irritation with critics who managed to find a moral in all works 
of literature, intended or not, and with their complaints that he 
did not “have morals,’ Poe turns to the New England scene to 
tell the story of Toby Dammit and how he lost his head. Another 


example of Poe’s crude humor can be seen in his description of 
Toby: 


His precocity in vice was awful. At five months age he used to get 
into such passions that he was unable to articulate. At six months I 
caught him gnawing at a pack of cards. At seven months he was in 
the constant habit of catching and kissing the female babies. At eight 
months he peremptorily refused to put his signature to the temperance 
pledge. Thus he went on increasing in iniquity, month after month 
until, at the close of the first year, he not only insisted upon wearing 
moustaches, but had contracted a propensity for cursing and swearing, 
and for backing assertions by bets. 


The habit of betting, it is explained, became ingrained in him 
as he grew older. But it was just a habit of speech with him; he 
was not an actual gambler. His favorite expression was, “I'll bet 
the Devil my head,” which he said with a certain, air. Poe com- 
ments: “I must be permitted to call it queer; but which Mr. 
Coleridge would have called mystical, Mr. Kant, pantheistical, 
Mr. Carlyle twistical, and Mr. Emerson hyperquizzitistical.” 
Poe continues to strike at the transcendentalists when he says 
of Toby: 


He was excessively lively—It is not impossible that he was affected 
with the transcendentals. I am not well enough versed, however, in the 
diagnosis of this disease to speak with decision upon the point; and 
unhappily there were none of my friends of the “Dial” present. I sug- 
gest the idea, nevertheless, because of a certain species of austere 
Merry-Andrewism which seemed to beset my poor friend, and caused 
him to make quite a Tom-Fool of himself. Nothing would serve him 
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but wriggling and skipping about under and over every thing that 
came in his way; now shouting out, and now lisping out, all manner 
of odd little and big words, yet preserving the gravest face in the 
world all the time. 


Toby, evidently a transcendentalist, has a very small head; and 
when he bets the devil his head, Poe says, “It would be little loss 
anyway if he lost it.” 

As the story continues with Toby and the narrator entering 
a covered bridge where he again bets the devil his head, Poe’s 
antagonism to the romantic philosophers keeps pace: 


He insisted upon leaping the stile, and said he could cut a pigeon- 
wing over it in the air. Now this, conscientiously speaking, I did not 
think he could do. The best pigeon winger over all kinds of style 
was my friend Mr. Carlyle, and as I knew he could not do it, I 
would not believe that it could be done by Toby Dammit. 


Suddenly someone is heard to say, “Ahem.” Toby looks into the 
darkest corner and sees 


the figure of a little lame old gentleman of venerable aspect. Nothing 
could be more reverend than his whole appearance; for he not only 
had on a full suit of black, but his shirt was perfectly clean and the 
collar turned very neatly down over a white cravat, while his hair 
was parted in front like a girl’s. His hands were clasped pensively 
together over his stomach, and his two eyes were carefully rolled 
into the top of his head. 


One significant part of the apparel of the old man, again sug- 
gesting a clergyman, is a black silk apron. Toby has bet his head 
once too often, for this time the devil takes him up on his boast 
of leaping into the air over the stile. Toby tries to do it, but as 
he flies upward his head is cut off by a crossbar and falls into 
the apron of the devil, who scurries off with his prize. The moral, 
therefore, is proved—“Never bet the devil your head.” 

The grisly humor continues after the decapitation, for the 
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narrator decides to take Toby to a doctor to see what help can 
be given him. Again, Poe shows his antagonism toward science 
and current philosophy. We learn that Toby 


did not survive his terrible loss. The homeopathists did not give him 
little enough physic, and what little they did give him he hesitated to 
take. So in the end he grew worse, and at length died, a lesson to all 
notorious livers. I bedewed his grave with tears, worked a bar sinister 
on his family escutcheon, and, for the general expenses of his funeral 
sent in my very moderate bill to the transcendentalists. The scoundrels 
refused to pay it, so I had Mr. Dammit dug up at once, and sold him 
for dog’s meat. 


Poe’s “tale with a moral,” then, is one that is turned against the 
moralizers, or transcendentalists. 

In her preface to The Devil in Massachusetts, Marion Starkey 
says: 


It’s bad business meddling with the devil; it makes you superstitious. 
I find myself impelled to report that the very hour I began my formal 
research (in Kittredge’s Witchcraft in Old and New England) a small 
hurricane came through my open window, wrecked the room, brought 
every tree in the yard crashing against the house, and toppled the 
steeple of the East Saugus Community Church, visible in the lightning 
beyond my window. Then again, the evening of the day I finally ship- 
ped off this manuscript, there came a plague of lightning, continuous 
and directly overhead, striking neighbors’ houses but missing mine. 


I would like to report without comment my contribution to the 
lore of the devil. Old Scratch, because of his dislike of manu- 
scripts and books about himself, is known to have made attempts 
to steal or destroy them. When I began my research for this 
paper, I went to a library and requested Miss Starkey’s book on 
the devil. After a search of the stacks and files, the clerk returned 
and soberly informed me that their copy of the book had been 
unaccountably missing since March, 1950. 
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1 Frank Moore, Diary of the American Revolution, Il, pp. 327-328, 333, 337-338. 

2 Maximilian Rudwin, The Devil in Legend and Literature, p. 251. 

3 Maximilian Rudwin, Devil Stories, p. 284. This is quoted from The Eclectic 
Review, 1825. 

4In The Devil in Legend and Literature Rudwin comments briefly on the 
devil in American literature. 

5 Marion Starkey, The Devil in Massachusetts, pp. 241-242. 

6 Stanley T. Williams, The Life of Washington Irving, Il, p. 293. 

7 Rudwin, The Devil in Legend and Literature, p. 218. 

8 Irving uses the ancient belief of the devil compact. G. L. Kittredge in his 
Witchcraft in Old and New England says: “The idea of a formal compact with 
Satan, which plays so important a part in the history of witchcraft, was supposed 
by great fathers of the church.” p. 239. 

9D. S. Blondheim in “The Devil and Doctor Forster,” Modern Language Notes, 
XXXIII, May, 1918, p. 281, says: “Professor Carl van Doren informs me that the 
phrase ‘to beat the devil and Tom Walker’ was familiar to me in childhood (in 
Illinois), and my wife knew it, she says, in Florida.” Dean A. L. Bouton of New 
York University, according to Blondheim, also heard “the devil and Tom Walker” 
in central New York. 

10 Edward Dawson, Hawthorne’s Knowledge and Use of New England History, 
p. 23. 

11 Jane Lundblud, Nathaniel Hawthorne and the Tradition of the Gothic 
Romance, p. 26. 

12 Dawson, Hawthorne’s Knowledge and Use of New England History, pp. 23, 24. 

13 Starkey, The Devil in Massachusetts, p. 253. 

14 Joshua Trachtenberg, The Devil and the Jews, p. xii. 

15 Rudwin, The Devil in Legend and Literature, p. 45. 

16 Elizabeth L. Chandler, A Study of the Sources of the Tales and Romances 
Written by Nathaniel Hawthorne before 1853, p. 34. 

17 Rudwin, The Devil in Legend and Literature, p. 47. Devil Stories, p. 296. 

18 Rudwin, The Devil in Legend and Literature, pp. 172-173. 
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TALE OF THE 
SHIFTLESS HUSBAND (DUTCH) 





By AGNES SCOTT SMITH 


HIS story was told me by Gordon Van De Bogart of 

Woodstock: 

Mary Ann was the wife of a shiftless farmer who lived 
near Bearsville, a little settlement about three miles west of 
Woodstock. After Mary Ann died, the farmer asked another 
woman to marry him. This girl liked the man well enough, but 
she knew only too well how lax he was about his farm and home. 

Finally she consented to become his wife, but not until he had 
got things all shipshape at the farm. She gave him a long list of 
things she expected him to do. Among the tasks assigned by the 
girl was that of putting a new bottom in the Dutch oven. (This 
is a difficult job because for the oven bottom one must have a 
perfectly smooth, well-cut stone.) But finally the farmer got the 
oven repaired to the woman’s satisfaction and she married him. 

The first day the new wife baked bread she was amazed to 
see, when she took the loaves from the oven and turned them 
upside down to cool, that, as they lay side by side, the bottoms 
of the loaves bore the inscription ‘Sacred to the memory of 
Mary Ann.” The shiftless husband had used his first wife’s tomb- 
stone to reline the oven. # 
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WERWOLVES IN PENNSYLVANIA 
WILDS, ONCE MORE 


By HENRY W. SHOEMAKER 


OING through my papers I keep coming across old 
stories, although most of my original story of the 
werwolf in Pennsylvania came from childhood memories, 
never previously written out, told me long before I knew what 
folklore was, or that I would ever figure as a collector. The follow- 
ing were written when collected, and give evidence of werwolves 
in various parts of Pennsylvania, as late as post-Civil War times. 
The wolfish creatures which infested Elk Creek Gap in Centre 
County between Throne’s Farm in Brush Valley and Millheim 
were probably werwolves. There was twenty-four-hour hauling 
of lumber through the gap and at night what seemed to be 
gigantic dogs or wolves came off Hundsrick Mountain and got 
on the loaded sledges; they were of such weight that they bogged 
down the horses, making hauling an almost impossible task. 
Others put their front paws on the back of the sleds, holding 
them down as if they were made of iron, and making the horses 
balk after their frantic efforts under the driver’s cruel sjamboks 
or blacksnake whips. Once they got out of the hollow gap, the 
runners slid over the icy surfaces but the horses were always 
badly spent. Hechs (or hex) signs were chalked on the gears and 
six-inch breechings but had little or no effect, and gradually the 
hauling to sawmills at the Blue Rock and L & T R. R. at Coburn 
slowed down at sundown. 
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Daniel Kerstetter, 1818-1898 (the mighty panther, wolf, and 
bear hunter of the Blue Rock, some of whose psychic adventures 
are recorded in the compiler’s ““Penn’s Grandest Cavern”), stated 
to Jacob Pontius and others that very old people told him, if too 
closely pressed by a garol at night, to draw a schlor (dagger) or 
the sharp end of a cannepee (sword-cane), and prick the monster 
between the eyes, preferably, on the ears, or any place where 
blood would come quickly. It would fade back into human shape; 
were it in the form of wolf, big dog, bear, or oversized fox, it lost 
its power to pursue or do harm as soon as blood came. He had 
heard of many whose lives were spared by this timely counter- 
attack. 

In Lingle Valley, between Centre and Mifflin counties, in the 
log cabin where Edgar Allan Poe is said to have spent a night 
on his hunt for a legacy in Poe Valley, 1838, a boy child was 
born who developed long hairs between his fingers and on the 
sides of his feet. ““He will do no good; he will become a garol,” 
said his great-grandmother. When he was eight years old, he 
began running away, becoming restless on nights when the wolves 
were out. He was usually found near the wolves’ hairy beds, but 
one time he could not be located. Quietly all of the family uttered 
a silent prayer at his complete disappearance. # 
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A CHENANGO COUNTY COFFIN 


By MARY S. HERRICK 


ROBABLY one of the strangest coffins ever seen was built 
by Henry Caulkin, who lived at Coventryville, N. Y., some 
seventy years ago. 

Mr. Caulkin was a skilled workman in wood. He built good 
wagons and fine pieces of furniture, and in his spare time worked 
on his coffin. This pastime was the source of great annoyance to 
his wife, who didn’t hold with all his odd notions. She thought 
this one of the coffin was the oddest and weirdest of all. 

He surely had no intention of being put away for his final 
rest in the customary reclining position, because he built a 
roomy, high-backed chair, complete with arm and foot rests. It 
was well padded and covered with the traditional funereal cloth. 
Now to complete this strange coffin he built a box the shape of 
the chair, but without a back and deep enough so that it could 
be placed over the chair and its occupant and fastened tightly to 
it. This, too, was lined with tufted cloth, and the upper part of it 
was of glass. Presumably he didn’t want to deprive the people 
attending his funeral of one last look and the chance to say, 
“How natural he looks.” | 

After finishing his masterpiece he put it away upstairs in 
his shop to await the time for the fulfilling of its destiny; but 
that it never did. Mrs. Caulkin lived to see that her husband was 
laid to rest in the established manner. 

It is not known what became of the coffin. It is possible that 
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Mrs. Caulkin, disliking it so much, had it destroyed. That it has 
gone the way of so many interesting things of the past is regret- 
table. What a museum piece it would have made! # 



































FOLKLORE IN THE SCHOOLS: 
JOHNSON CITY HIGH SCHOOL 


By EDITH E. CUTTING 


N Johnson City High School it isn’t a case of bringing 

folklore into the school—you can’t keep it out! In my 

sophomore English classes are boys and girls who dance with 
Ukrainian, Polish, or Russian groups, ones who sing in the Welsh 
Gymanfa Ganu, girls who can tell you how to bake delicious 
kolachki, boys who can tell stories seven feet tall. 

Last year we started a unit on folklore about two weeks 
before the big Community Folk Festival held in Binghamton. 
Of course, the word folklore was new to some of the students, 
sO we spent one period talking about all the kinds of things that 
it included. We used a dictionary as a starting place, but Dr. 
Louis Jones’s article on “Folklore in the Schools,” reprinted from 
the New York FOLKLORE QUARTERLY of May, 1946, was more 
helpful, suggesting many topics we might have missed in the 
formal definition, ‘traditional beliefs, legends, customs, etc., of a 
people.” 

The first assignment was to talk the subject over with parents, 
grandparents, neighbors, friends, to see what possibilities of collec- 
tion there were. Only after these had been thoroughly canvassed 
did the suggestion come up that those who couldn’t find lore in 
their own families might find it in the library. You know—use 
the subject cards in the library catalog, and you find Jagendorf's 
Upstate, Downstate, Blair’s Tall Tale America, Thompson’s Body, 
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Boots and Britches, not to mention the tales of Beowulf and the 
Norse and Greek heroes. The librarian, Miss Osgood, helped us 
by arranging a special display with the folklore map of America 
as a background. (Don’t look now, but here is a chance for book 
reports on nonfiction, nonfiction that is fun.) 

We had hardly started collecting songs and stories when some- 
body asked if we couldn’t have a display of some of the craft work 
that was traditional. Two days later it had outgrown our room; 
a committee was then appointed to arrange the materials in one 
of the big glass cases in the hall—Easter eggs gorgeously colored 
by a Ukrainian girl using the batik process, delicately decorated 
ones from a Slovak family who dyed them and scraped in the 
design, a crucifix from Oberammergau, Scottish linens, Czecho- 
slovakian embroidery, English woolens, costumed dolls. 

Since the display was already started, why not have a miniature 
folk festival of our own with a program the Friday before the 
community one? “Oral day” to you, but a comparatively painless 
one, for there were many things that were fun to do. A committee 
took charge of arranging the various numbers. One girl volun- 
teered to be mistress of ceremonies; another, to write a note of 
invitation to Mrs. Sullivan, head of the English department, for 
what is a program without a guest? A German song, a Russian 
dance, a Chinese costume modeled and described, a Polish doll 
displayed with parts of her costume identified—these were a few 
of the high lights. 

Of course, there was composition work based on the folklore 
collected, much of it presented in delightfully decorated booklets. 
For instance, here is Gloria Malowicky’s description of Ukrainian 
folk ballet: 


Any who sees a person with the talent to do the graceful steps of a 
Ukrainian dance knows the hours of practice that must be devoted to 
perfect the intricate steps. 
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Each step represents some activity included in the portrayal of a 
scene. The Bird Dance shows the graceful, light movements of the 
birds. Numocrira is a dance representing a whirlpool. It is very fast 
and the dancers turn in and out in circles as a whirlpool does. Some 
dances represent flirtation, harvest, or just happiness. 

Most of the dances require partners—some a boy and girl, others 
with two girls or two boys. The dancers wear the costume of the 
village which usually includes boots, a wreath of live or artificial 
flowers on the head, streamers of ribbons from the wreath, an em- 
broidered blouse, a bright embroidered apron and a skirt which is 
partially open in the front. A dark sleeveless jacket is sometimes also 
worn. 

These dances are gay and usually performed after the harvesting 
is completed or grain planted or other similar occasions. 


Jacqueline Junot is one of the students who appreciate a 
good story: 


It is said that the Germans (Pennsylvania Dutch) are very tough 
people, and I guess it is true, proved by this incident. One of my 
ancestors, just operated on for appendicitis, was out chopping wood. 
His doctor was just driving that way and saw him. The doctor, think- 
ing he was seeing things, jumped out of the car, and running toward 
the vision, thought to himself that he was surely crazy. Coming closer, 
he saw that the vision was real and said, “Walt, are you crazy! You'll 
burst your stitches!” 

“Why?” asked my grandfather. “Aren’t your threads any good?” 


Joe Kavalesky tells a story his Lithuanian grandmother told 
him—a story with a touch of “Snow White” about it: 


One day in the middle of June a pretty young girl was out with 
her boy friend on a date. They sat down on a park bench to talk and 
the girl suddenly dropped dead. They ,took her to the undertaker’s 
and dressed her in a white gown and put a lot of jewelry on her 
because she was a rich girl. After she had lain in state for three days, 
she was buried. The night she was buried a grave robber dug up her 
grave to get her jewelry. After he took her jewels, he threw her down 
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in her coffin and was ready to cover it up again when the girl stood 
up and screamed. The robber ran for his life as the girl climbed out 
of the grave with shivers and fear, walked home and aroused her 
mother. The girl was never dead; she had just swallowed her ring 
and was in a dead state. She revived when the grave robber threw her 
in her grave and the ring popped out of her throat when she was 
thrown into her coffin. 


Beverly Pekera wrote down this gay song from her mother. 
I give only the translation, though she wrote it first in Russian. 


When I was a little girl, Nole Nole Nole No 
Only my mother would kiss me. Nole Nole Nole No 


Then when I was fifteen, Nole Nole Nole No 
I would only kiss the fellows of twenty. Nole, etc. 


Then when I was twenty-four, Nole, etc. 
I would only kiss the officers. 


When I was thirty-five, 
Only the bearded men would kiss me. 


Now I am an old lady (or an old maid), 
Nobody kisses me even if I would let them. 


Here is Joyce Merrick’s explanation of the title, Prince of 
Wales, as her mother told it to her: 


To get the good will of the Welsh after he gained control of Wales, 
King Edward I told them that he would give them a prince who was 
born in Wales and who had never spoken a word of English. Then he 
presented to them his son who had been born just a little while 
before and who had never spoken a word of any language. From that 
day on, the king’s son has been known as Prince of Wales. 


Students from other years’ classes have made equally spirited 
contributions from their own background. Jerry Behal wrote out 


























slovakia: 


Zedik: 
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this translation of a Czechoslovakian song, a favorite of Tomas 
Masaryk but forbidden during the German occupation of Czecho- 


Get up, you handsome falcon, 

Get up, and be on your guard. 

Get up on the highest mountain top 
And fly up with all your might, 

"Way farther and farther 

And higher and higher, 

"Way up above the edge of the clouds. 
There from mountain to mountain 
You'll see all the land of the Czechs. 


Pearl Friedman brought in several songs from her parents. 
This one is a children’s folksong from the Yiddish: 


In the schoolhouse there burns a fire 
And in the house it is very warm, 
And the teacher with his pupils 
Study the alphabet. 


Recite, little children, 
Recite, dear ones, the alphabet. 
Recite, little children, 
Recite, dear ones, the alphabet. 


Finally, here is a Slovak question-and-answer from Virginia 


“Johnny, what are you thinking of 

That you don’t come to my house more often? 
My mother told me 

You didn’t love me any more.”— 

“If I didn’t love you, 

I wouldn’t come to your house at all. 

I wouldn’t drive my four black horses 

Till they tired.” 
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These are the merest sampling of the various reports, as you 
can gather from the fact that we had seven versions of the story 
about the man buried in the cement abutment of a Pennsylvania 
bridge! 

As I look back over the unit, I feel that it was helpful to the 
students from a technical viewpoint as well as from an inspira- 
tional one; they were called on to write compositions, to read 
books, to use the library, to speak before their group, to work in 
committees. Many began to realize that literature is not a dead 
thing entombed in their textbook. With ten to fifteen different 
national heritages represented in each class, students also began 
to realize the many different and beautiful ideas that they and 
others in their classes had fallen heir to in Johnson City. # 


















































NEIGHBORS: NEW HAMPSHIRE 
AND MAINE: THE ISLES 
OF SHOALS 


By ESTELLE JANE PAIGE 


HE object of this paper is to tell a little about the legends 

and history of the Isles of Shoals. There are eight islands 

in this group, located ten miles off the coast of Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire. The first person to mention these islands in 
the records of history was Monsieur de Monts, a Frenchman 
from the household of King Henry IV; he made a notation of 
his discovery in 1605. The next person of note to be directly 
concerned with the Isles of Shoals was John Smith. In 1614 the 
King of England commissioned him to explore what he termed 
“north Virginia”; this meant all the territory north of Virginia. 
This area was also known as Norumbega. John Smith reported 
great wealth from these areas, and as a result England sent over 
Sir Walter Raleigh among others to verify the news. 

During his exploration of Norumbega, John Smith realized 
that the natural resources of this area were well worth noting. 
As he sailed up and down this eastern seaboard of our country, 
he made the first good map of the territory which he termed 
New England. In recognition of his discovery, the English crown 
made him the Admiral of New England. It was at this time that 
he paid his visit to the Isles of Shoals, where he discovered and 
reported that the fishing was excellent. As a result of this report, 
fleets of fishermen came over from England and Portugal to 
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make money at their trades, and in time to settle here at the 
islands. Star Island became a trading post. In 1623, when the 
Plymouth Colony was virtually starving out of existence, Miles 
Standish was dispatched to the Isles of Shoals to obtain the much- 
needed provisions for his people. Today at the island of Apple- 
dore one can see a cairn reported to have been built by John 
Smith and his men in 1614; also, the island of Star has a monu- 
ment dedicated to him. 

Another man whose memory will long be treasured at the 
Isles of Shoals is Captain Samuel Haley. Captain Haley and his 
family lived on the island of Smuttynose. The elder Mr. Haley 
died in 1811, and was succeeded by his son, also Samuel Haley. 
Many of the acts attributed to the elder man were, in reality, 
accomplished by his son. In the year 1813 the Spanish ship 
Sagunto was wrecked upon Smuttynose. As was the habit of the 
Haley family, a lighted lantern had been placed in the window 
of their home. During the night, while the family was sleeping 
peacefully, a raging storm descended. The ship was wrecked upon 
the rough rocks. The ill-fated sailors of this ship saw the light and 
tried valiantly to reach shelter in this home. Not one of them 
was able to make it. The farthest that one poor man traveled was 
to the stone wall north of the Haley cottage, where he dropped 
dead from sheer exhaustion and exposure. The next morning 
when Samuel Haley arose, he noticed lying across his low wall 
a very strange form, completely covered with snow. He and his 
family, then aroused, went about the island. Their search un- 
earthed thirteen more lifeless forms—the whole crew from the 
ship. Captain Haley buried these men near his house and desig- 
nated their graves with stone markers. 

Another story concerning Samuel Haley is that he found 
four bars of silver wedged under a flat rock one day. These bars 
he sold and with the money built a breakwater between the 
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islands of Smuttynose and Malaga, thus making a harbor for the 
safe mooring of vessels in “distress of weather.” 

The body of the elder Captain Haley is designated by a stone 
bearing the following epitaph: 


In Memory of Mr. Samuel Haley 
Who died in the Year 1811 
Aged 84 
‘He was a Man of great Ingenuity 
Industry Honor and Honesty, true to his 
Country & a Man Who did a great 
Publik good in Building A 
Dock and Receiving into his 
Enclosure many a poor 
Distressed Seaman & Fisherman 
In Distress of Weather. 


His body lies very close to those of the Spanish sailors whom 
he buried. As I have previously stated, these deeds, by reason 
of the dates of their occurrence, should be attributed to his son. 
Nevertheless, the name of Haley will ring proudly over the 
islands which this family did so much to make less desolate. 

Some of the most colorful characters reported to have been 
concerned with the Isles of Shoals were the pirates. In 1705 a 
pirate and privateer named Quelch was supposed to have buried 
one hundred thousand dollars worth of treasure here. The gov- 
ernment, however, was able to capture Quelch and his crew and 
to unearth fifty thousand dollars worth of this booty; the remain- 
der has never been located. 

In 1690 in Bristol, England, a lad called Edward Teach was 
born. In his early teens he decided that, without a doubt, he 
was going to be a pirate. He made the acquaintance of a Cap- 
tain Thoroughgold, a renowned privateer. This man sold out his 
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ships to Teach, who set out for America. Because of his heavy 
growth of beard he was soon known as Blackbeard. He was 
twenty-seven when he reached the mainland of America in 1717. 
The desperate pirate in the Atlantic finally established himself 
at Ocracoke, off the coast of the Carolinas, and entered into col- 
lusion with a Governor of Carolina who aided him in disposing 
of his ill-gotten gains. Blackbeard married fourteen wives, all 
living in the American colonies. When he married his fifteenth, 
he took her to the Isles of Shoals, where they spent their honey- 
moon, so to speak, on Smuttynose and Londoners. 

While he was here he buried much of his treasure on the 
islands. The British government set out to follow him and found 
both him and his new bride on Smuttynose. Captain Teach, at 
the news of their coming, went out to sea, leaving both his treas- 
ure and his new bride on Smuttynose. He never returned to 
claim his treasures; he was killed in the battle of his capture. 

There are many stories of buried treasure and lost cargo 
at the Isles. On Appledore one man found an iron pot full of 
Spanish coins. Because of various silver dollars found in one 
spot on the same island, the rock around which these were found 
was called Dollar Rock. Another man reported that he had been 
going about his daily tasks when he saw a spade sunk into a 
mound of earth at Appledore. As he was busy at the time, he 
decided to investigate this phenomenon at a later time. When 
he went back to the spot, he saw the spade sinking slowly into 
the earth. When he attempted to extricate it, it would not heed 
his touch but sank forever into the ground. As the story goes, 
he felt that this spade must have been the sign of buried treas- 
ure. Even Captain Robert Kidd was reported to have gone out 
to the Isles of Shoals to dispose of some of his treasure, but of 
this we can find no concrete proof. 
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In recent years treasure-hunters, having heard these stories, 
have begun to search. It is virtually impossible to estimate the 
number of “starry-eyed” diggers who have come to the Isles of 
Shoals, but to no avail. A Mr. Adams and his sister Miss Adams, 
the housekeeper for the Star Island Hotel, used to say that he 
found some gold coins on the east coast of Star. Twelve years 
ago a man from New York came to the Isles with some sort of 
detecting instrument. He reported that there was gold on Smutty- 
nose. Men were gathered together and went out to dig where 
the gold was reported to be. They found after digging a while 
a large, square, tablelike rock. At this point the detector, some- 
what like a geiger counter, indicated that the gold was scattered 
around the men in the earth which they had dug up. The direc- 
tor of this experiment became discouraged and ceased opera- 
tions. About a year ago, another group of men found that this 
same stone was resting on gravel. They blew it off and found 
below naught but solid rock. 

Another kind of lore of the Isles of Shoals is the ghost stories 
told about them. With such a desolate setting, what habitat 
could better suit these revenants from the nether world? One 
very lovely and very lonely ghost that is reported to haunt 
Smuttynose is the bride of Blackbeard. People have seen this 
solitary figure both night and day, looking fixedly out to the 
East from a good vantage point. She speaks not to mortal man, 
but repeats over and over, “He will come back.” Another creature 
that has been seen on the island of Appledore is Dinah. She was 
an old Negro woman from Portsmouth who came out to the 
island with a divining rod, at a time when no one lived there. 
She paced the length and breadth of the island, hunched over this 
rod, swaying slightly from side to side in the wind, while she 
looked for the buried treasure of Captain Robert Kidd. Although 
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she cannot be classified as a real ghost, her large figure, draped 
in flowing cloth, certainly must have appeared ghostly to those 
who saw her. 

Another, and far more terrifying, ghost that haunts Apple- 
dore is that of Philip Babb. He was supposed to: be so desperately 
wicked when he was living that there is no rest for him in his 
grave. His ghostly costume is coarse. He wears a striped butcher's 
apron and a wide leather belt to which is attached a large and 
gruesome sheath containing a hideous knife which he brandished 
during his wanderings over the island. One shoaler was certain 
that he had encountered this ghost whose expression is said to 
be horrible with malice and hatred. The hideousness of the 
phosphorescent stripes of his butcher’s frock and the deadly 
gleam of his knife are quite enough to terrify even the most 
courageous. The man who encountered this Mr. Babb asked 
him, “Who are you, and what are you doing?” This, according 
to all good ghost-story tellers, is a proper way to address a ghost. 
Mr. Babb, instead of answering, brandished his knife once more 
and began to grow misty and cloudy in form; finally he just dis- 
solved away. He was obviously outraged that someone had had 
the courage to accost him. 

No account of the Isles of Shoals would be complete without 
some reference to the romances which have occurred here 
throughout the years. In 1842 Miss Underhill, a teacher at the 
Gosport School, was swept away into the sea from a rock on 
which she was standing. She had been accustomed to walking 
to this particular spot on Star Island in order to scan the ocean 
for her lover, a sailor and fisherman. Her body was found two 
weeks later at Point Neddick on the Maine coast. The spot 
from which she met her death is known even today as Miss Un- 
derhill’s chair. In 1848, Nathaniel Hawthorne came out to Star 
Island, and upon hearing this story wrote it down in his Ameri- 
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can Notes. At the time, a marker was set up on this point to re- 
mind all who saw it of the tragedy. Today the only evidence 
of this marker is a rusty spike. 

In 1706, a minister named Mr. Moody was summoned to the 
Isles of Shoals to conduct the services in the stone chapel at 
Star. In 1724, when Lovell’s War broke out, the Indians came 
to invade the island in canoes. Until this time the threat of In- 
dians upon this settlement had not been thought serious. Mr. 
Moody’s wife Betty was able to take her three children to a cave 
on the east side of the island. While she was hidden away here, 
her youngest child, hungry, and frightened by the darkness of 
the cave, began to scream. In trying to quiet him so that her hid- 
ing place would not be discovered, she covered his mouth. She 
realized later that in trying to save them all she had taken the 
life of the little child. The place in which she hid is still called 
Betty Moody’s cave. After this, in 1724, the islanders were called 
together by Mr. Moody to fortify themselves against further 
Indian attack. They set up a small cannon called a drake off the 
west point of the island. In 1745 this fortification was strength- 
ened and became known as Fort Star. Today in this same spot 
there is a summer house. é, 

Around Star Island there are several places where lovers are 
reported to have met their deaths. There is a Lover’s Leap 
known as Sunrise Point, the top of a high cliff some forty feet 
above the ocean. Sometimes this is called Jumping-Off-Rock 
because a fisherman crazed by love is said to have thrown him- 
self from here into the relentless sea. At this spot there is an 
interesting rock feature which lends itself to the name of Old 
Man of the Sea. If one observes this from the ocean, one sees a 
rather grim profile jutting out over the waters below. 

The most beautiful of all love stories concerning the Isles 
of Shoals is that of the author and poetess Celia Thaxter. Celia 
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was only four years old when she came with her family to live 
in the lighthouse on White Island. Her father was a rather dis- 
couraged politician who sought peace of mind for himself and 
his family on this very lonely spot. The trip was made in 1839. 
Celia and her two brothers Oscar and Cedric grew up at the 
lighthouse. They became children of nature, learning to love 
and care for every living thing. 

A young lawyer came out to the islands one year for his 
health, and became acquainted with the Laighton family. He 
was Levi Lincoln Thaxter, eleven years Celia’s senior. In 1848, 
he entered into partnership with Mr. Laighton, Sr., in the build- 
ing of the Appledore Hotel. Celia was thirteen when the hotel 
opened. Celia and Levi fell in love and were married in 1851. 
After their marriage they went to live in Newton, Massachusetts, 
on California Street. In 1861, Celia wrote a poem, and Levi, feel- 
ing that it had the merit of talent, took it to James Russell Low- 
ell, then the editor of The Atlantic Monthly. He used the poem 
in the issue of this magazine for March 1861. Celia was unaware 
of its publication until she saw it in print. She received a note 
from John Greenleaf Whittier commenting on the quality of the 
verse and urging her to write more. The name of this poem was 
“Landlocked.” 

Celia built her home on Appledore. It was here in her new 
house that she received into her parlor many of the great figures 
of her time. She had a quaint charm that inspired those who 
visited her. Kate Vannah, one such guest, a contemporary of 
hers and a fine musician, composed the music for her poem 
“Good Bye, Sweet Day.” This lovely song is sung at sunset today 
from the west porch of the Oceanic Hotel. Painters came to see 
her, such artists as Childe Hassam, Appleton Brown, and Rose 
Lamb, who became her intimate friend. Ole Bull, one of the 
greatest violinists of the time, came here to play for her. 
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Nathaniel Hawthorne, James Russell Lowell, John Greenleaf 
Whittier, and John T. Trowbridge could often be found here on 
a summer’s evening. Florence H. Burnett, the author of Little 
Lord Fauntleroy, was so attracted to the character of Celia’s 
brother Cedric Laighton that she was thought to have used him 
as the hero for her best-remembered story. 

In the summer of 1890, Thomas H. Eliott, a businessman, 
went to Star Island for a vacation. While he was there, he de- 
cided that this location would make an ideal place for confer- 
ences. That winter he organized the Unitarian Summer Meetings 
Association, and the first conferences were held there in the 
summer of 1897. These conferences have continued and expanded 
until the present day, when over two thousand people come to 
the islands each summer. There are now ten conferences which 
deal with the many problems facing international relations, the 
co-ordination of education, industry, and religion, and the more 
basic questions facing the church in the community. 

Throughout the years the people that come here cannot help 
but submit to the magic of the Isles of Shoals, though the oaly 
islands that are really inhabited now are Star, Lunging, Cedar, 
and White. The lore told around campfires stimulates a curi- 
osity for exploration. The many young people that gather here 
are spellbound under the twinkling stars, listening to the stories 
of pirate treasure and island romance as told by my informant, 
Mr. Lyman V. Rutledge, a wonderful man who has himself a 
deep love for these islands and their history. 


Mr. Lyman V. Rutledge, the man from whom I gathered a great deal of the 
information for this paper, is well able to speak concerning the history of the Isles 
of Shoals. On July 11, 1911, he made the acquaintance of Oscar Laighton, the 
brother of Celia Thaxter; when Oscar died in 1939, Mr. Rutledge conducted the 
funeral service for him. He was also acquainted with Celia’s grandchildren, who 
reside in Kittery, Maine. His information comes from notes that he wrote down in 
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listening to the stories of these people. He has done a great deal of research in 
order to verify the details of his information. He owns a complete library of the 
printed books that deal in any way with the Isles of Shoals; he has had the oppor- 
tunity to sce the scrapbooks of the Laighton family. Since 1911, he has been going 
out to the islands every summer from his home in Newton Centre, Massachusetts. 


Thaxter, Celia. Among the Isles of Shoals. First edition. Boston: James R. 
Osgood & Company, 1873. 

Rutledge, Lyman V. Ten Miles Out. Isles of Shoals Unitarian Association, 
1949. Pamphlet of maps and historical dates. # 










































UPSTATE, DOWNSTATE 
FOLKLORE NEWS AND NOTES 


By B. A. BOTKIN ann WILLIAM G. TYRRELL 


FOLKLORE AND CULTURE. At our New York City meeting 
on February 9, Dr. Chih Meng of the China Institute, pinchhitting 
for the ailing Lloyd Morris, talked delightfully on China’s con- 
tribution to American culture. Afterwards somebody asked me what 
this had to do with folklore. Well, the answer was contained in the 
speaker’s opening statement: “When folklore becomes a part of 
folkways, it becomes enriching—when you try to influence me with 
your folklore and I try to influence you with mine.” Which is my 
text for this quarter. 

Some of China’s contributions to America were quite indirect 
and accidental. Then they constitute a kind of folklore of history in 
a way that the accidents and indirections of history have of being 
roadmarks and pointers on the road from somewhere or something 
to somewhere or something else. Or in the way that all history has, 
according to Lessing, of beginning with a fact and ending with a 
symbol. Thus the Chinese were (indirectly) responsible for the dis- 
covery of America in that Columbus was seeking a shorter route to 
Cathay (China). And if the Chinese had not invented tea, what 
would have happened to the Boston Tea Party? Meanwhile, Dr. 
Chih Meng did more than volumes of history to help us understand 
China, just as “Old Black Joe” and “My Old Kentucky Home” did 
more than anything else, he said, to make him understand America. 
Did you know—That the English garden of the eighteenth century is 
Chinese in origin? That the gingko tree “resists this awful New York 
City air”? That it took four days for the Chinese to get married? 
(“No wonder divorce is so easy here,” he added.) But I like perhaps 
best his remarks on the Chinese funeral: “Folk pageantry requires 
more imagination than dollars-and-cents things. In Monterey, they 
still have a Chinese funeral. We invite both Taoist and Buddhist 
priests. One friend also invited an American band which played 
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‘Onward Christian Soldiers’ and ‘Yankee Doodle.’ Why not have 
funerals like this? In this way you'll be sure to get to heaven... . In 
our tradition to die and get buried is much more important.” 

The John Lomax toast quoted by Tom Glazer, of neighboring 
Scarborough, in introducing his all-too-short program of folk songs 
(on the fly between recitals for the kiddies) , speaks volumes on this 
subject of creating understanding through folklore and folkways: 


Well, here’s to you and here’s to’d you— 
If I hadn’t-a seen you, I wouldn’t-a knowed you. 


Margaret Bryant, of Brooklyn College (recently returned from 
a year as exchange professor at the University of Upsala, and also 
at the Advanced School of History and Economics in Stockholm, 
with lectures, on the way home, in Lebanon, India, Ceylon, Burma, 
Thailand, New Zealand, Australia, and the Philippines), started 
the afternoon off with an entertaining paper on “Proverbial Lore in 
American Life and Speech.” She touched on such cultural aspects of 
folklore as the study of proverbs as a key to the American mind 
and the national character, and the interrelations of folklore and 
contemporary culture, as reflected in radio, advertising, comics, 
political cartoons, books, the press, criticism of public affairs, and 
the New York entertainment world. 


THE FUTURE OF CULTURE. Right now the sixty-four-dollar 
question (as Miss Bryant might say) is not whether the machine 
age is contributing to our proverbial and other lore (which she 
conclusively proved it is) but what effect the machine age is having on 
our culture as a whole. One answer—and a pessimistic one—was made 
by Dr. Louis B. Wright, director of the Folger Shakespeare Library, 
at the “Conference on the Future” held in March at the Hotel 
Statler, New York, under the auspices of 2,600 mutual insurance 
companies to mark the two-hundredth anniversary of their industry. 
(There’s a conference for you. While we hold conferences on folk- 
lore, the insurance men hold conferences on the future!) The New 
York Herald-Tribune for March 27 quoted Dr. Wright as saying, 
among other things, that as a result of movies, radio, and television, 
“we are already on the verge of becoming a nation of illiterates.” 
Quite properly, the New York Daily News (which I caught at the 
barber’s on or about the same date) pointed out that an illiterate is 
a person who cannot read or write and that certainly illiteracy is on 
the decrease; also that there are good programs on radio and TV; and 
who wants to give up air mail for the pony express? The real 
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question, of course, is not how much but what kind of culture? (Ob- 
viously, the more illiteracy we have, the more folk culture. Which is 
a break for the folklorist.) 


WHAT IS YOUR RYE-Q? The implications of the latter question 
(what kind of culture?) were considered at the annual meeting of the 
American Council of Learned Societies at Rye, which I attended as 
delegate of the American Folklore Society, on January 23-24. In 
his annual report Dr. Charles E. Odegaard, executive director, sounded 
a solemn warning on the “disadvantaged position in which both the 
humanist and the social scientist are now placed in our society. Quite 
apart from the very considerable difference in the special opportunities 
and financial support offered natural scientists as compared with 
both social scientists and humanists, there have been shaped, and 
are being shaped national policies which can easily prevent the 
maintenance in this country of a truly liberal education and of 
specialized knowledge in the humanities and social sciences, both 
of which are essential to the welfare and the security of the nation 
even during this period of mobilization.” 

The defense of the humanities and the social sciences, which 
this points to and which is always made necessary in a time of 
national crisis, points in turn to the need of good public relations 
and popularization, as discussed at last year’s meeting and reported 
on here in the Summer, 1951, QuarTERLy. But more than that, as 
Harlan Hatcher, president of the University of Michigan, pointed 
out, this is a job of “selling” the liberal arts to all concerned—the 
university administration, the board of regents, the state legislature, 
the governor, and above all the students who ask: “Why am I com- 
pelled to take this stuff?’ Hatcher traced the trouble to the split 
between the liberal arts and the vocational schools with the estab- 
lishment of land grant (agricultural and mechanical) colleges in 
1862. 


POPULAR ARTS AND PUBLIC TASTE. Fundamentally, what 
we are dealing with here, in one form or another, is anti-intellectual- 
ism. And a.-i.—even anti-intelligence—is one of the most alarming 
tendencies of our time. “Raw economic power” (again quoting Dr. 
Wright) , “even if our relative strength remains undiminished, is not 
enough to insure intelligent leadership or ultimate survival.” At 
the ACLS meeting some concern was voiced for the future of the arts 
and the artist and the need of integrating them with the humanities as 
well as the latter with the social sciences. Here Margaret Mead said 
a good word for television as a means of healing the break between 
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the humanities and the creative arts and between the latter and 
the popular arts. Whereas the change from theater to radio brought 
with it a certain contempt for the popular arts (including “people 
who wrote folk songs”), television is closing the gap by restoring on 
a more popular level a kind of truth. “When you see and hear people 
on the screen, they have got to have some relation to truth, and this 
gives a relation to the public.” (But what about the effect of tele- 
vision on the child, especially in a time of war tensions, when the 
child is unable to distinguish between reality and fantasy?—a question 
I recently heard discussed by a psychiatrist concerned about crime 
and space-cadet programs.) 

A phase of anti-intellectualism which I did not find sufficiently 
discussed at the ACLS meeting, as I said, raising a still small voice- 
in-the-wilderness, is the restriction on freedom of inquiry and ex- 
pression essential to the flourishing of the humanities and the arts 
and their official and popular support. I was backed up by Derk 
Bodde, who made a plea for the protection of scholars against 
McCarthyism, and Dr. Mead, who nevertheless felt that we must 
count our gains (e.g., the invalidating of the University of California 
loyalty oath) as well as view with alarm. 


FOLKLORE AND WORLD UNDERSTANDING. Some pointing 
with pride and even more viewing with alarm were the order of the 
day at the Third National Conference of the U. S. National Com- 
mission for Unesco, at Hunter College, January 27-31, which I at- 
tended as delegate of the American Folklore Society. The liveliest 
and most businesslike of all the sessions I attended was the Music 
section, chaired by the master chairman, Harold Spivacke, chief of 
the Library of Congress Music Division. I have space only for one 
exchange between him and Charles Seeger, who as usual was challeng- 
ing. “One of the difficulties with music,” said Seeger, “is that it is a 
language that only musicians understand, and if you want to say 
that Shostakovitch has a meaning for world understanding you have 
to tie a comment to it that people who are word-minded will under- 
stand.” “What you say,” commented Spivacke, “is true of political 
science or natural science, too. It is not music or science but its con- 
tributions that create understanding. And the politicians have made 
such a mess of it, maybe we ought to try religion and art. They can’t 
do worse.” 

One of the recommendations of the music section was that Unesco 
make more extensive use of existing materials in the field of folk 
and primitive music and (God save the mark and Marshall Stearns, 
who proposed it) jazz. A number of us got together between sessions 
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to discuss the place of folklore in world understanding and came 
up with an idea (which I initiated at lunch with Charles Seeger) for 
a panel on folklore and folk arts in the U. S. National Commission 
for Unesco, which is still in the draft stage, to be submitted to various 
organizations (including our own) for endorsement. 

If conferences and culture have crowded out more local matters 
the intent should be clear: Folklorists have a stake in culture and its 
future, in the humanities, the arts, and the social sciences, and in 
world understanding; and if we don’t make ourselves heard and felt 
in the councils of cultural strategy, then we (and mankind) will be 
the losers. 


B. A. B. 


SIGHTS AND SOUNDS 


THE WORLD’S FOLK MUSIC is superbly represented by two re- 
cent examples from Folkways Records and Service Corp. (117 West 
46th St., N. Y. 19). Folk Music of France (P-414) is a brilliant collec- 
tion of songs and music deeply rooted in the French tradition. These 
are songs that have given flavor and spirit for centuries to everyday 
affairs and special ceremonies. The dances, courting and wedding 
songs, ballads and humorous songs are played or accompanied on 
such folk instruments as the vielle, galoubet, and tambourin. They 
provide a rare and informative contact with the French musical 
heritage. While these examples are typical of the important musical 
regions of France, the other Folkways recording, Folk Music of Japan 
(P-429) , was made in a single area, the Okayama Prefecture, in 1950 
and 1951. This is, nevertheless, the outstanding commercial produc- 
tion of authentic Japanese folk music. It is not the better-known 
music of the theater or of ceremonies, but is a recording of the actual 
songs and dances of the Japanese people at work, play, and worship. 
The elaborate religious rituals have contributed the largest number of 
illustrations. These are in distinct contrast to the epic ballads, tunes 
of childhood days, earthy work songs, and the melodies of the 
geisha. Featuring explicit and scholarly notes by Paul Arma and 
Edward Norbeck, these two releases will be basic items in any library 
of international folk music. 


OTHER INTERNATIONAL EXAMPLES have been arranged in 
their typical distinctive style for Columbia Records (FL-9542) by 
Josef Marais and Miranda. Sophisticated arrangements of African 
songs and chants predominate, but they have also artfully blended 
folk and popular strains from Flanders, France, and England. Un- 
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adorned presentations of the rhythmic tempos and elemental har- 
monies of African music are in the Folkways recordings of Folk Music 
of the Western Congo (P-427) and Folk Music of the Eastern Congo 
(P-428) . These are the results of last year’s recording expedition by 
the Rev. L. Verwilghen, and should be considered valuable additions 
to the rapidly growing collections of African music. In a decidedly 
different musical tradition are the Marches, Strathspeys, and Reels 
played by the Pipe Band of Her Majesty’s Scots Guards on a Decca 
disk (DL-5356 and 9-267). The pipers perform pieces that are identi- 
fied both with musical tradition and with military history. 


A NEW VERSION of folk materials is the Folkways recording of folk 
tales. Narrated in a direct and appealing way by an eminent student 
of folklore, Harold Courlander, these should stimulate the interest of 
young listeners in the subject. Folk Tales from Indonesia (FP-102) 
is a collection from the imaginative folk tradition that has been gath- 
ered and translated by Courlander as Kantchil’s Lime Pit. Folk Tales 
from West Africa (FP-103) is another set of familiar parables and 
fables of folk literature. These narrations provide a more intimate 
understanding than do printed versions. Recently heralded by the 
National Council for the Social Studies for its production of the 
year’s outstanding educational recordings, the Folkways concern here 
again indicates the able resourcefulness of its director, M. Asch, in 
contributing to the knowledge and appreciation of the world’s cul- 
ture and customs. 


FOLKWAYS OF OUR NEIGHBORS are also displayed in recent 
productions. Folk Songs of Canada (Folkways FP-29) introduces to 
American audiences a popular Canadian singer, Allan Mills. His 
appealing voice is heard in twenty notable examples of the French- 
Canadian musical tradition. Brief glimpses of Mills, as he introduces 
his versions of three folk tunes, may be seen in the 16mm motion 
picture Sing a Little, available from the National Film Board of 
Canada (1270 Avenue of the Americas, N. Y. 20). The vocals are 
dramatized by puppet action, a visual device used to illustrate Emma 
Cartor’s singing of Anglo-American songs in another NFB. film, 
Folk Song Fantasy. From the opposite border comes a significant 
compilation of international influences in Spanish and Mexican Music 
of New Mexico (Folkways P-426). These flavorful instrumental and 
vocal selections are important examples of our regional music. Blind 
Blake and his Royal Victoria Hotel Calypsos have recorded for Songs 
of the Islands (P. O. Box 1388) a group of Bahamian songs that 
have been popular with tourists to Nassau. 
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AMERICAN FOLK MUSIC has recently been recorded by popular, 
folk and concert singers. William Warfield sings American Songs on 
Columbia 2206. These consist of traditional tunes as arranged and 
accompanied by Aaron Copland, and five sea chanties in arrange- 
ments by Celius Dougherty. Cisco Huston’s rendition of Cowboy 
Ballads for Folkways (FP-22) is a roundup of familiar items sung in a 
pleasant style, while Sonny Terry’s Harmonica and Vocal Solos, also 
for Folkways (FP-35), receive the distinctive treatment of this folk 
performer. Historical and traditional music, arranged as Music of 
the American Revolution for string orchestra by Richard Bales, is 
an accompaniment to the WCFM recording (1120 Connecticut Ave., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C.) of Symphony Number 3, by Charles 
Ives, who has used old hymn tunes as his symphonic themes. Music 
Time (Folkways FP-7) features, in a practical demonstration and 
explanation, the successful singer and teacher of folk songs, Charity 
Bailey. She here discloses her methods for using folk songs to teach 
music to youngsters. A re-recording of records made between 1923 and 
1929 continues Folkways’ History of Jazz. This fifth volume, Chicago 
(FP-63), traces the progress of jazz as musicians brought their 
music from New Orleans into a new environment. 


FRANK WARNER, in addition to his many activities, has managed 
time for a third ten-inch record in recent months. This is another 
fine performance in the inimitable Warner style, and belongs -in 
every collection of folk music. Stratford Records (The Music Mart, 
108 West 10th St., N. Y. 14) is the lucky label that Frank has rewarded 
with this latest effort. 


OSCAR BRAND, popular metropolitan folk singer, whose com- 
position, “A Guy Is A Guy,” is a current popular favorite, turned 
out his first long-playing record a few months back. Back Room Bal- 
lads, a Chesterfield Music Shops (161 Greenwich St., N.Y.C.) special, 
featured an unusual and fascinating program of songs. Oscar’s recent 
performances include an engagement at the Village Vanguard night 
club. At the same time, Harry Belafonte, rapidly becoming a prom- 
inent folk singer, entertained at the Blue Angel. 

W.G.T. # 
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